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U. 5. GOVERNMENT LAUNCHES 
NATION-WIDE RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission is launching a 
new and important recruitment campaign for dictating 


machine transcribers. 


Those who are able to meet the Commission's require- 
ments, and who pass the required examination, will 
be eligible for appointment to positions classified at 
CAF-3. The initial salary for such positions is $1,970 a 
year for a 48-hour work-week, with broad promotion 
opportunities to CAF-4, CAF-5 or higher. 


The full import of this nation-wide recruitment campaign is explained in detail by Miss 
Catherine Grant, Examiner-in-Charge, Clerical Examining Unit, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, in an article appearing in Dictaphone Educational Forum. Every business educator is 
urged to bring this article and the Government’s need for dictating-machine transcribers to the 
attention of students and graduates. Reprints of the article are available in quantities desired 


for individual use, and will be sent free on request. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. ¥. 


: The word DICTAPHONE is the registered ~ 


trade - mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of dictating machines and other 
sound recording and reproducing equip- 
ment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 
By E. W. Alexander, Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
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‘*Surplus”’ 
Business Students 
Come In Handy 


What of 
Returning 
Business Teachers? 


Developing 
Better 
Public Relations 


Vocational-Technical 
Training Report. 


Postgraduate 
Business Education 
Courses 
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A few years ago critics pointed out that we were training too many stenographer», 
typists, bookkeepers, and clerks. They are less vocal now, and we are getting some satis- 
faction from the knowledge that the “surplus” has come forward to supplement the crop of 
clerks performing wartime duties. Now, we become concerned about plans for post-war 
commercial education. What can we do to usher in the new era in business education? 
Over and above the energies expended in the current task, some planning is necessary. 

Should such planning appear to be too formidable an undertaking, then we can al- 
ways look forward to doing better the things we have always attempted to do, One acquaint- 
ance refuses to get excited about post-war developments for he feels that “the whole pro- 
gram will be handed to us and we will be found doing our best to put such a program into 
practice.” Our refusal to take the initiative and continued resistance to proposals for 
diversifying and up-grading our offerings can only lead to “a handed down program” 
without our having a part in its planning. 

At this moment a great deal of thought is of necessity being given to the problem of 
properly training and retraining returned service men who may be expected to reappear 
in our educational institutions. It is well, also, to contemplate that hundreds of success- 
ful business teachers are enrolled in the armed services and no doubt many of these ex- 
pect to return to the classroom and resume a career cut short by their entrance into the 
service of their country. They will not relish the commercial program in vogue at the 
time of their departure. This “new” blood will be dissatisfied with the curriculum pat- 
tern of former years. We may remind ourselves that many of these men and women, in 
and out of uniform, have been devising and perfecting the techniques that comprise the 
G.I. method of teaching. They will bring to our classrooms, from a system that was de- 
vised as an attack on some of the immediate problems of a nation at war, much that is 
practical and relevant to our problem. Lost motion and antiquated methods had to be 
chopped away in war programs. These men and women will talk of streamlining our 
offerings, of eliminating obsolete practices they know so well. This new viewpoint will 
cause them to suggest more and better visual aids—and they will get them. We are on 
the threshold of new developments in business education. With war’s end we need to be 
ready to go forward with renewed vigor. 

There is a feeling that too much of our writing has been directed to the improvement 
of teaching and the development of classroom techniques. We may expect to see more 
articles on developing better public relationsand fewer on dealing with the purely techni- 
cal aspects of our teaching situation. We may expect to hear more about expanding and 
contracting and modifying the nature of our offerings as the needs and conditions of life 
change and as forces move in to affect our institutions. 

The National Office Management Association has inaugurated a program of coopera- 
tion with business departments in the several types of schools and colleges. Most of the 
chapters have active educational committees sponsoring one or more educational meetings 
this year. It appears logical for our business teachers to become aligned with this very 
splendid organization which is in a position to make important contributions to busi- 
ness education. An advisory committee, composed of members of an N. O. M. A. educa- 
tional committee cooperating with business educators in a community, would, for all practi- 
cal purposes, be comparable to stamping a widely known and accepted trade-mark on a 
manufactured product. Fortunate is the community that has the co-operation of an ad- 
visory committee working through this organization. If N. O. M. A. is not repre- 
sented in a community, such service organizations as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and others 
will be found sympathetic and helpful. 

The report of the Consulting Committee on Vocational-Technical Training from the 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Vocational-Technical Series No. 1, 
is devoted to the industrial occupations. A significant recommendation is made, to the 
effect that “studies are needed in other fields, one of which is in Vocational-Technical 
Training for Business Occupations.” The proposed study would give consideration to 
business training in preparation for occupations for which regular high school programs 
are not adequate and for which four years of college are not required. 

More and more commercial teachers are recognizing that there is a suitable body of 
subject matter on a secondary or post-high school level suitable for setting up a business 
course in fact. Such a course must recognize the existence of business acumen and that 
teachers are capable of imparting some of the information successfully employed by the 
individual entrepreneur in his own business, large or small. Such a course will take 
into account that there is a place for teaching clerical practices, and at the same time go 
along with the idea that there is an obligation to impart information that will greatly 
shorten the period of apprenticeship usually achieved via the slow and often circuitous 
paths of purely stenographic or clerical routines. 
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“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
... AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
IS ONE OF THEM /” 


FFF 








... Let us work with you 


War conditions have caused a record demand for 
Monroe-trained graduates — a demand that will 
continue, for business has found them indispensable. 
Here are three ways that we can help you plan now 
for the future. (1) Recommend the proper machine 
equipment for your future needs. (2) Help you plan 
courses, and discuss and recommend text books. 
(3) Study the employment area you serve, to see if 
you can get priority for equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe Representative or write our 
Educational Department—be ready to meet the de- 
mand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only .. . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF. INSTRUCTION —in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc, ““sszzex2°" 
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ARE WE OIL AND WATER? 











Salesmanship has always been considered a phase of business education, albeit a 
rather neglected part of our work. Leaders have been urging that more attention be 
given to it for many years. Every once ina while there has been a brief revival of in- 
terest and then the attention of business teachers again turned to shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping. The George-Deen Act (1937) gave federal aid to merchandising education 
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N under the term distributive education. Passage of this bill took place with little help 
iN from teachers of business education. In part, it was evidence of unusual broadminded- 





ness on the part of those sponsoring the bill, in that they provided funds for a phase of 
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N job training which they personally did not represent. 
¥ Since thén teachers of federally supported distributive education generally have 
Mi gone their own way. The published materials of distributive education often refer to dis- 
| tributive education and to business education as if they were two different types of train- 
Ni ing. They fail to see that distributive education is one phase of business education, and 
Ny office training another phase. State supervisors of distributive education who are sup- 
%) ported by federal funds usually think in terms of distributive education alone, or if they 
x are appointed to supervise all business education, often tend to favor distributive edu- 
, cation at the expense of office training. 
NN This tendency to favor distributive education is to be seen in the plans for area vo- 
N) cational schools (on a post-high school, but less than college grade level) to be set up 
KY in New York State. New York is the premier business state of the Union. Yet only 
W one of these dozen or more schools is scheduled to concern itself with business education- 
m and, you’ve guessed it—that will be distributive education. Why must business educa- 
ny tion in general, and office training in particular be so neglected? The answer possibly is 
iN that we are not organized and so unified to present the facts upon which our requests 
A) may be based. This, in part, may be caused by our opposition to change and our desire 
“~ to keep on teaching the traditional business subjects. They were good enough for out 
nN grandfathers and they are good enough for us! 
q 3usiness teachers are partly to blame for their failure to have more influence. Note, 
x for example, our failure to welcome distributive educators into our Councils. The Na- 
tional Council for Business Education has only one person primarily concerned with dis- 








ay 

iM tributive education on its Administrative Board. He is there because he has been classed, 
AY and rightly so, as an “all-round” business educator. The National Business Teachers As- 
NV sociation and the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association have none among their execu- 
rN tive officers. On this basis our associations should be called, for example, The Eastern Of- 
iM fice Trainers Association, The National Office Trainers Association, the National Council 
N for Office Training, and the NEA Department for Office Training. 

AI It is true that fewer than 15,000 cooperative students are enrolled in federally sup- 
AY ported distributive education in high schools, and that the 300,000 persons taking on-the- 









WN job training in distributive education probably averaged around ten hours’ training a 
A year. Compare this to the over 500,000 students in typing, in bookkeeping, and in short- 
N hand being trained for over 150 hours a year. Nevertheless distributive education 
wv is growing and should continue to grow more rapidly, and if we expect these teachers to feel 
N like business teachers we must welcome them in a more than off-hand manner. The 
¥ JourRNAL oF BusINEss Epucation pledges itself to secure more good articles concerned 
iy with the aims, methods, content, and administration of distributive education. 

J 

¥ Possibly the distributive educators have been slow to realize that their work is an in- 
A tegral phase of business education. Possibly office trainers have taken too much unto 
Y themselves in considering their work is the sum total of business education. They cer- 





tainly have been slow to welcome distributive trainers into their councils. 








Distributive educators, private school teachers, collegiate business professors, and pub- 
lic schoo! administrators all have the right and duty to proselyte for and protect their 
chosen fields. Business education, however, encompasses all of these and (a@ la Gestalt 
psychology) is more significant than any of them individually. Business education is a 
community of many mansions. Distributive educators—recognize your place in the com- 


munity of business education! Office trainers—put out the welcome mat for your neigh- 
bors! —Herbert A. Tonne 
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HELP YOUR STUDENTS TO JOBS 
WITH A PEACETIME FUTURE! 


War’s tremendous demands on the produc- 
tive capacity of America placed a new em- 
phasis on business machines and business 
machine operators, for management had to 
have fast figuring . . . accurate figuring... 
more figuring. 


The new pace and scope of figuring will be 
carried into the competitive production that 
follows the war. An increased amount of 
detailed figure work will be needed in main- 
taining all kinds of accounting records—for 
the great number of governmental reports 
that will continue to be required, as well as 
for a better informed business management. 


Business machine operators will be in greater 
demand than ever before. 


Burroughs is prepared to help both public 
and private schools interested in providing 
students with better opportunities to develop 
various degrees of machine operating skill. 
The Burroughs Educational Division offers 
you, free of charge, tested suggestions for 
enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, 
texts and materials. Just call your local Bur- 
roughs office or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ‘* NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Preparation and Professional 


His future of business education 

is directly dependent upon the 
qual’ v ot te: aching and teacher train- 
ing ‘arried on in the next decade. 
Rigl { now there is a dearth of teach- 
ers 111 all fields, but as soon as the war 
is over and jobs become more difficult 
to find, there will be a tendency for 
thousands of teachers to move back 
into the field of teaching to say noth- 
ing of the people who will begin 
training to become teachers. 


Preservice Preparation and 
Training 


Teacher training institutions are 
going to have to accept a major part 
of the responsibility in the training 
that these people get, and they should 
begin planning now to meet future 
educational needs. Some of the things 
they must definitely plan on are 
these : 

1. Returning teachers are going to 
need retraining. There will be a 
raising of standards by business as 
well as new methods. 

2. New economic concepts will 
have to be formulated and passed on 
to teachers as war-time salaries drift 
back to peace-time salaries. 

3. More teachers will have to be 
trained for college teaching as post- 
war business begins to demand more 
mature people on jobs. After World 
War I, for example, major companies 
required an A.B. degree for gas sta- 
tion attendants, and even now college 
trained office workers are getting bet- 
ter beginning salaries than high 
school graduates. 

4, In order to keep the teaching 
profession from being overcrowded, 
responsibility rests with teacher 
training institutions to make a care- 
ful survey of the need for teachers. 
This should be done in cooperation 
with other teacher training institu- 
tions and a high standard of selection 
should be set up. Only by selection 
at its source can quality material be 
turned out in the form of master 
teachers. 

5. There is a definite trend toward 
a longer training period for teachers. 
Evidence of this is shown by the 
fact that more bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees were granted i in 
1939-40 than in any previous year 
and, in these degrees, education led 
the field. There were 44,905 bache- 
lor’s degrees, 9,578 master’s degrees, 
and 379 doctor’s degrees granted in 
education alone for the year 1939-40." 


1 Statistical Summary of Education, 1939-40. 
S. Office of Education, U. S. Government 


Prins ng Office, Washington, 1943. p. 33. 
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Growth of Business Teachers 


by Marsdon A. Sherman 


Richmond Division 
of the College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 


6. Teacher training institutions 
should plan on a six-year program 
for teachers. If the medical profes- 


sion requires eight years of training,” 


it is not too much to expect future 
teachers to train for six. In many 
respects a teacher’s profession is 
more important than a doctor’s. A 
doctor buries his mistakes while a 
teacher’s live on to haunt the world 
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“A high standard of selection should be 
set up. 


for a life-time. The six-year pro- 
gram should be divided into four 
years of academic training, one year 
of education and specialization with 
the sixth year spent in further train- 
ing, research, and a teaching intern- 
ship. The year of internship would 
give adequate opportunity to demon- 
strate teaching ability as well as giv- 
ing the teacher much needed experi- 
ence. This is especially true for 
business teachers who should have all 
of the training given to teachers in 
other fields plus training in the vo- 
cational skills which they teach. Fur- 
ther discussion may be found on this 
subject in Business Education— 
Basic Principles and Trends, by 
"2 Business 


Trends. Herbert A. 
ing Company, New York, 


Education—-Basic Principles and 
Tonne, The Gregg — h- 
1939. pp. 307- 


Tonne.? Too often teacher ability 
is evaluated upon grades received 
and a very meager demonstration of 
practice teaching. 

7. A major weakness in business 
teaching today lies in the fact that too 
much emphasis is placed on subject 
matter with little or no attempt to re- 
late it to life-needs or the democratic 
ideal. A laudable set of objectives, 
when effectively set to practice, found 
inthe Tzventy-second Y earbook of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges are as follows 3° 

“An understanding of the development 
and characteristics of the individuals to be 


taught. 

b. A broad cultural background enriched 
by varied experiences. 

c. A broad scholarly mastery of the field 
or fields to be taught and an ability and 
willingness to use the methods of critical 
inquiry in such fields. 

d. An understanding of the relationship 
between education and society and a desire 
to promote and to implement democratic 
ideals. 

e. A ‘safety minimum’ mastery of the pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills needed by 
teachers and a desire to continue profes- 
sional growth. 

f. A well-rounded and well-integrated per- 
sonality and the ability to assist others to 
develop such personalities. 

g. A guiding philosophy of education and 
of life. 

h. Meeting of the special needs of the area 
being served by the institution.” 

These objectives summarize the 
ideal in teacher education. Add to 
this a high degree of selection with 
respect to the people who apply for 
training, and the efficiency of educa- 
tion will rise to new heights. 


Inservice Training 


Inservice training and graduate 
training are synonymous if taken by 
teachers after the preservice training 
period. Inservice training is usually 
considered the training given in the 
school system in which the teacher is 
employed. When changes in the cur- 
riculum are planned or in a case of 
reorganization, the teaching staff can 
receive orientation through meetings 
or classes conducted right in the 
school system. On occasion, when 
‘2 3A Study of Educational a agg lag in Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges in the s., BE. &. 
Fvenden. The Twenty-second yee 0k “of the 


American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1942- 
1943. pp. 107-116. 
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experts are available on certain 
phases of the work, the training may 
be conducted in some institution near 
the school. In any case, the in- 
service training is directly related to 
an immediate need of the school or 
community. 

This type of training is helpful 
when conducted over relatively short 
periods of time, but if it adds a great 
deal to the daily load and becomes 
time consuming, the efficiency of 
teachers is very likely going to be 
impaired. To be most effective, in- 
service training should be conducted 
at a time least objectionable to 
teachers, and be directly related to a 
need. 


Graduate Study 


Graduate training is usually 
thought of as training taken in a 
teacher training institution during a 
period when a teacher is not teach- 
ing. It is usually taken during week- 
ends, summers, or during a leave of 
absence. 

The purpose of graduate training 
usually follows some plan on the part 
of a teacher, such as, 


a. The acquiring of an advanced degree. 
b. Specialization in some particular phase 
of work. 

c. Preparation for a position of greater 
responsibility such as supervision or ad- 
ministration. 

d. Preparation for teaching on a higher 
grade level. 

e. Training in preparation for the carrying 
on of research, 

f. The acquiring of modern techniques and 
methods, that is keeping abreast of the 
times, 


No particular phase of graduate 
work can be said to be most impor- 
tant since it is a matter of purpose 
which dictates the phase to be taken. 
An excellent program for teachers to 
follow, however, is the three year 
rotation plan. One year should be 
given to work experience in the field 
of business, one year to travel, and 
the third to graduate study for the 
purpose of modernizing techniques 
and methods. A business teacher 
cannot hope to effectively teach a 
vocationally functional course unless 
the process of periodic moderniza- 
tion is undertaken in the field of busi- 
ness as well as in educational train- 


ing. 
Work Experiences for Teachers 


To make business training vital to 
students who plan to work in offices, 
it is important to point out to them 
the many necessary functions of of- 
fice work, which in turn, will make 
phases of their training have a sig- 
nificant meaning in‘ relation to their 
ultimate needs. Frequently a teacher 
can accomplish this by relating ex- 
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periences to the students. In order 
to relate experiences, however, they 
must have actually existed. Vicarious 
experiences are not as acceptable, 
in the opinion of the students, as 
actual experiences. Since vicarious 
experiences are only hearsay, stu- 
dents have a tendency to give less 
credence to what they are told they 
will need on the job. Having had 
actual work experience makes it 
easier for business teachers to for- 
mulate the best and most functional 
objectives for their classes and tends 
to eliminate so much of the unneces- 
sary “busy-work” that makes courses 
irksome to students. As a result of 
this, it is highly important that every 
business teacher have actual occupa- 
tional experience working with the 
particular skill or skills they are 
teaching. Obtaining this experience, 
however, presents many difficulties. 

The teacher training institutions 
seldom arrange their training pro- 
gram so that business teachers can 
obtain actual business experience of 
sufficient scope to give them a thor- 
ough understanding of the jobs for 
which they intend to train students. 
Summer work during the preservice 
training period is not sufficient be- 
cause it does not allow enough time 
to gain an over-all knowledge of all 
the office procedures employed. Tak- 
ing time off from their training peri- 
od is not good for the reason that it 
breaks into the continuity of their 
training and it lengthens the period 
of training unnecessarily. 

The problem at the present time 
is to discover some means by which 
business teachers may obtain skill 
training, occupational business ex- 
perience, and still receive all of the 
teacher training experiences afforded 
teachers in other fields. Skill training 
is indispensable while occupational 
experience may not be so considered. 
However, a business teacher who has 
had occupational experience is ma- 
terially a stronger teacher than one 
who has not had such experience, 
other qualities being equal. 


Professional Organizations 


The old and well known platitude, 
“in unity there is strength,” is still as 
true today as it was prehistorically, 
and yet, it is as difficult to get peo- 
ple to unite today as it was in the 
days of yore though down through 
the ages any demonstration of the old 
adage always brought forth results 
far beyond expectations. 

It is indeed lamentable that teach- 
ers cannot be persuaded that profes- 
sional organizations are to a large de- 
gree their greatest asset. Only one 
out of every ten teachers belongs to 


a professional organization ai | the 
only discernible causes seem to ‘ec; 

1. Teacher training  instit':1ons 
have failed to develop the teachers’ 
professional attitude to a point 
where they have professional »>ride, 
This is borne out by the fact thai some 
teachers are ashamed to let :t be 
known that they are teachers. That 
type of person should definitely give 
up teaching or should never have 
been trained for the profession in the 
first place. 

2. Another reason for teachers not 
joining a professional organization is 
probably due to the fact that there 
are so many organizations all claim- 
ing advantages for members that it 
results in undue confusion. Teachers 
can’t join them all so they join none. 

3. Disunity among organizations 
has set a poor example to those whom 
they ask to unite. 

4. Many organizations have little 
to offer members besides a magazine, 
a year book, and the privilege of at- 
tending a convention. 

In spite of these difficulties the 
business teacher should take the atti- 
tude that, although a membership 
card to a professional organization 
does not give professional stature, ac- 
tivities in such an organization can 
prove challenging. There is never an 
over-crowding of actively function- 
ing members in any of the organiza- 
tions. Any of the shortcomings which 
they exhibit can be overcome if 
enough of the right people get behind 
the movement to see to it that the 
proper goal is achieved. 

One of the greatest needs at the 
present time is to have all of the 
existing professional business teach- 
ers’ organizations coordinated under 
a single head or reorganized as a 
single organization. Such a change 
would economize in administration, 
and it would permit a concentration 
of effort in behalf of business 
teachers and business education. 

Because this unity of organizations 
does not exist, this is not an excuse 
for the failure of teachers to join one 
of the many fine associations. It 
would be well if membership in these 
associations were extended to trainees 
in all teacher training institutions in 
order to encourage a greater feeling 
of “belongingness” toward the pro- 
fession of their choice. 

The ideal organization to represent 
business teachers would be one in 
which: 

1. The latest research and think- 
ing in business education could be 
brought to the attention of business 
teachers through the highest type pro- 
fessional magazine and yearbook. 

2. Research problems of a vastly 
wider scope may be undertaken, su- 
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pervised, and supported under the 
auspices Of such an organization. 

3, \ research staff could be main- 
taine’ for the investigation of prob- 
lems particularly pertinent to the field 
of business education very much as a 
large corporation maintains a research 
laboratory for the purpose of refin- 
ing aud improving its product. 

4. A coordinating body would be 
appointed whose duty it was to keep 
business and business teachers con- 
stantiv working together in an effort 
to achieve the highest objectives with 
the greatest efficiency. A _ large 
western school does this by requiring 
its teachers to spend a certain num- 
ber of hours each week contacting 
business people so that their teaching 
might be more purposeful. 

5. The standards through which 
business teachers are accepted into 
the profession are coordinated be- 
tween meeting the needs of the field 
and the best interests of the profes- 
sion as a whole and also to aid in 
realizing the objectives of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
set forth previously in this writing. 

6. A committee whose duty it is to 
notify business teachers of all legis- 
lation pertaining to or affecting busi- 
ness education so that a concerted ef- 
fort might be undertaken to assist 
governmental agencies in making 
laws which will serve the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

7. An annual convention should be 
held for the purpose of offering the 
most vital, stimulating, and chal- 
lenging current thinking by the most 
outstanding experts in the field. 

8. District meetings should be held 
in addition to the national convention 
which would offer guidance in the 
problems particularly akin to each 
district. Such an organization would 
greatly enhance the prestige of busi- 
ness education, more teachers would 
be inclined to become members, thus 
strength and dignity would be given 
a profession so ably represented. 


Research Activities 
Professional growth can be greatly 
enhanced by both reading and re- 
search. Little research can be done 
without reading, and reading in itself 
isa form of research. The growth 
which comes from either of these ac- 
tivities must come through under- 
standing, adjustment, and application. 
A great deal of the understanding 
necessary for intelligent reading 
should be acquired during the pre- 
service training period. Teacher 
training institutions should give time 
for research in reading as well as 
reading in research so that trainees 
would know, among other things, 
what to read and where to find it. 
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Like any specialist, a business 
teacher is prone to lose contact with 
the rest of the field, and specialization 
becomes an aim in itself. No teacher 
should ever lose sight of the fact that 
the subject or skill which is taught 
must always fit into and be a part of 
the general pattern of life. This 
means that a teacher must constantly 
be in touch with trends and develop- 
ments in business and education. This 
can only be accomplished by compre- 
hensive reading, study, and research 
beyond the confines of business edu- 
cation but still within the sphere of 
influence which forms the pattern 
that surrounds and is related to busi- 
ness education. 

Research in itself is simply a mat- 
ter of\searching for answers to ques- 
tions or solutions to problems that 


have. heretofore remained un- 
answered or unsolved. Teach- 
ers with a professional interest 


carry on a form of research in class- 
rooms everyday. Any time a novel 
technique or procedure is applied 
which results in a discovery, either 
positive or negative, research has 
taken place. The most unfortunate 
part of the situation lies in the fact 
that so much of this valuable research 
is not recorded. Teachers, not prop- 
erly trained in the value of research, 
think the matter too insignificant to 
report and the results are lost. 

All business teachers, without ex- 
ception, should strive to carry on 
some type of research, either new re- 
search or the correcting and revising 
of old outmoded and inaccurate stud- 
ies. No other field in education has 
such a wealth of virgin material upon 
which to work and do research. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and re- 
search are excellent indicators of 
growth in any profession. 


Community Relations 


Everyone should be allowed to live 
a healthy, happy, normal life. No 
one, not even the town clergyman, 
should be singled out as the indi- 
vidual who must be different about 
his mode of living. 

Efficiency of teachers depends to a 
great degree upon mental stability, 
and mental stability cannot be 
achieved when health and happiness 
are impaired by abnormal restric- 
tions placed upon individual mem- 
bers of society. Social taboos placed 
upon the life and behavior of teachers 
are rapidly disappearing from the 
world today, but until they have been 
completely eradicated, there are some 
communities that are short-changing 
themselves on their educational in- 
vestment. 

From the teacher’s side of the 
question, “all work and no play 


makes Jack a very dull boy.” If 
teachers expect to collect a pay check 
from the coffers of a community they 
should want to become a working, 
fully functioning member of that 
community. That means teachers 
should enjoy the assets as well as the 
liabilities of a community, because 
there are both, and learn to be a good 
neighbor and to work and play in a 
manner that exemplifies a sincere 
community interest. Nothing is so 
discouraging to the townspeople as 
the “commuting teacher” who dresses 
in her Sunday best on Friday com- 
plete with hat and overnight bag. At 
one and one-third minutes past three 
the bus whisks her away to places 
unknown as though the town were 
plagued, and at thirty seconds before 
nine Monday morning she returns to 
her classes, hat, bag, and all directly 
off the bus. The community where 
teachers earn their livelihood has a 
right to expect them to become fully 
participating members of that com- 
munity, and teachers in turn have a 
right to expect to be allowed to be- 
come a fully participating member 
of that community. 


Relations with Business 


Business education cannot be justi- 
fied if it does not accomplish its ma- 
jor purpose. It must give people the 
training they need to get and hold a 
job. This puts a multiple responsi- 
bility upon business teachers. 

1. They must first have the ability 
to give the needed training. 

2. They must know what business 
and businessmen want in workers. 

3. They must know how many peo- 
ple need to be trained. 

4, They should be ready and able 
to suggest better ways of doing things 
to the businessman, if he asks for 
suggestions. 

Business teachers should become 
acquainted with the businessmen and 
organizations in their community for 
the purpose of becoming aware of the 
needs of business. They should keep 
in touch with the job opportunities in 
the community. It would be a wan- 
ton waste of human resources to train 
five thousand people if only five hun- 
dred were needed and yet this is done 
in many communities. 

A veteran in the field of training 
business teachers once said, “give me 
five minutes with the businessmen of 
a town and I'll tell you what kind of a 
business teacher they have in the 
school. If the businessmen don’t know 
him, he isn’t on-the-job.” 

Placement and follow-up is more 
than simply an accommodation to stu- 
dents, it is the testing laboratory 
where the inadequacies of training 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Testing and Teaching 


ATHER GRAVES, OSB, in 

teaching Latin vocabulary, has a 
plan that has also been worked suc- 
cessfully in teaching shorthand 
theory preparatory to administering 
the current month’s complete theory 
test. His plan is as follows: Dupli- 
cated copies of a previous theory test 
are distributed, preferably one that 
the students had already taken and 
had corrected. Pupils are told to 
write the first five words in short- 
hand and longhand. “Do not hurry; 
this is not a speed test. As soon as 
you have finished a group of five 
words, come up the aisle to the left, 
put your book on the teacher’s desk, 
and by the time you have walked 
around behind the desk to the right 
aisle, your outlines will be corrected, 
so that you can 
take your notebook 
back to your seat. 
Look at the cor- 
rections, proceed 
with next 
group of five 
words, and come 
up to have them 
corrected.” 

Trathe can be 
regulated by insist- 
ing that one aisle 
be used for the up- 
coming pupils, and 
the other for those 
who receive their 
corrected books. 
Slower pupils will 
have time to finish 
a group, faster 
pupils can be kept 
busy. The constant 
correction on-the- 
spot will give the 
instructor an idea 
what principles need to 
in corrective drill. 


the 


be stressed 


The results of this test are very 
carefully scored and graded. There 


are four marks which are averaged: 


First, the number of words com- 
pleted, muliiplied by two; second, 
twice the number of errors, sub- 


tracted from one hundred; third, a 
rating based on ihe highest number 
of words completed, graded down to 
the lowest number completed ; fourth, 
a rating based on the lowest number 
of errors, graded down to the highest 
number of errors. After each test, 
the student’s mark is compared with 
that previously achieved. 
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by Sister M. Marguerite, RSM 


Mount Saint Agnes Junior College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore, Maryland 


Of course, all this averaging is a 
comparatively simple affair if classes 
are small. If the classes are large, 
the opportunity afforded the in- 
structor of getting a true picture of 
the individual’s shorthand status and 
the simplicity of the roll-book ar- 
rangement should justify the labor 
and time involved. 


Standards 


It is well to set a time limit for 
this exercise, also a maximum-mini- 
mum of accomplishment: say 35 to 
50 words in thirty minutes. 


Those 





“One aisle for upcoming pupils, and the other for those who receive 


their corrected books.”’ 


who finish the fifty words before the 
thirty minutes are up may start their 
preparation for next day’s assign- 
ment, and those who barely finish the 
thirty-five words can be shown their 
need for more practice or greater ap- 
plication. 

At the end of the siaied period, the 
instructor has a pretty fair idea what 
errors constitute the major failings 
of the class, and can drill on the 
principles involved, or assign re- 
medial exercises for home work. The 
pupils do not seem to be disturbed 
by the constant passing up and down 
the aisles. They are concentrating 
on their own particular group of 


words; and they are stimulate! by 
the unwonted freedom of walki.¢ to 
the teacher’s desk and back to ‘heir 
own about seven or eight times dur- 
ing the testing period. 


Building Speed in Transcription 


Similar to the group-by-group 
method of correcting a test is the 
minute-by-minute build-up to the next 
desired speed in transcription. If the 
pupils are starting out with transcrip- 
tion, a one-minute dictation with 
immediate opportunity to transcribe 
will not be so harrowing as a con- 
tinued five-minute dictation. After 
the majority of them have qualified 
for the sixty-word-a-minute  tran- 
scription, the eighty-word-a-minute 
project can be 
started by dictating 
the test a minute 
at a time then per- 
haps another test 
in three timings of 
two minutes, two 
minutes, and one 
minute. Of course, 
these tests could 
not qualify for an 
award, but _ they 
serve two. pur- 
poses: a gradual 
transition into the 
next grade, and an 
avoidance of 
wasted time that 
would result if a 
whole _ five-minute 
test were dictated 
and a discouraged 
student were com- 
pelled to spend the 
remainder of the 
class period in a 
hopeless attempt to disentangle his 
notes. 

A cogent device for correcting a 
test or a home assignment is to have 
an individual sitting at the teacher’s 
desk, noting each stroke of the red 
pencil and the reason therefor. This 
intensively individual correction does 
not imply a neglect of the rest of the 
class, as casual supervision can be 
kept over them. They are very likely 
to be doing at least three salutary 
things: performing the allotted task, 
listening to the teacher’s correction 
of the pupil, and perfecting their own 
work, if they find they have made 
the same errors being discussed. 
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R |. TRAINING returning service- 
men and educating the present 
and future products of the high 
school is a vested interest confront- 
ing all educational agencies as a 
complex problem. Because of a lack 
of clarity in terms these problems are 
often considered as one. In actu- 
ality they are two distinct educative 
functions. 

In lowering the Selective Service 
age io include men (no longer con- 
sidered boys in army terminology) 
eighteen years of age and over, there 
have been millions of men who have 
“just” completed their high school 
education. With the exception of 
in-service practical work and out-of- 
school hour employment, they have 
had little or no opportunity to prac- 
tice their “trade.” This is particu- 
larly true of those who have taken 
the business education course. A 
large percentage of these men will 
seek employment requiring this high 
school training and they will use it as 
credentials for their prospective job. 
Unless he has had a chance to use 
his business training during his Serv- 
ice career, he will definitely need to 
“brush up” on his previously learned 
skills. Most of the men realize that 
retraining is necessary. 

Although it is the practice in 
nearly all schools to conduct their 
curricula on the basis of “this is 
what we require of you to complete 
the so-and-so course,” the reverse 
should be definitely true for the 
serviceman or woman. It should not 
be “here’s what we have” but “what 
do you need?” This, then, re- 
quires prior planning in the form of 
indigenous job analysis. It is al- 
ready being done on a community 
basis in many states. The high 
school should, in the case where these 
surveys have already been made or 
else on their own initiative, investi- 
gate that part of these anticipated 
jobs which are directly related to 
business education training. Some 
communities will need to stress re- 
tailing and bookkeeping more than 
typing and stenography while the 
reverse may be true in others. But 
the point is that whatever the man 
or woman needs most should be 
available as well as the allied busi- 
ness education subjects should they 
elect to take them. 


Retraining 
It is clear that retraining these men 
and women is a public responsibility. 
The high school is the most logical 
place for them to receive this retrain- 
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Formerly on the Faculty of 
Mount Holly High School 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 


Now Serving with the U. S. Army 


ing. The serviceman should not be 
required to go to a private business 
school at his own expense in order 
to rehabilitate his skills. 

There are certain factors to be 
considered in the operation of this 
retraining program. Most of all, 
that man wants to get back to work 
and get there fast. There will be 
no room for a subject-laden or stuffy 
curriculum. Traditional prerequisites 
to take certain subjects should not 
be used as a determining factor for 
entrance to retraining. If such a 
policy were too heavily imposed many 
discouraging barriers would surely 
arise. 

A distinct advantage on the side 
of the school will be the incentive 
of the individual to get all he can— 
but quick. The school should cap- 
italize on this point, offering prac- 
tical, clear-cut vocational training 
and occupational information. The 
streamlined methods adopted by the 
army and navy have received much 
praise, and such success is due 
largely to the life and death motive 
involved in their training program. 

Perhaps it would be well for this 
training program to be offered at 
night as a kind of in-service training 
program, that is, learning while they 
earn. To conduct such a retraining 
program will require probably two 
teaching shifts or some kind of re- 
vised teaching schedule. Even prior 
to the present war, manufacturers 
were willing and did give this kind 
of vestibule training. Young people 
were told to forget what they learned 
in high school and “to learn the way 
it’s done in this company.” In many 
respects this is a reflection on the 
character and purpose of the high 
school program. That is why col- 
lective effort on the part of the school 
and business is necessary. Our 
schools should not be too willing to 
let business wrest their responsibil- 
ity from them. The usually succes- 
ful company educational program 1s 
due to the immediate occupational 
incentive. 


Retraining and Accelerated Education 


Refresher Training 


Besides those men who have al- 
ready received their high school 
diploma, there will be men who have 
not completed their high school edu- 
cation and those who have graduated 
a few years ago who will seek re- 
fresher training. The same accel- 
erated program facilities should be 
available to them. Again, their de- 
sire for such training will be a moti- 
vating factor that should be realized. 

Just what effect should this inten- 
sified training have on those under- 
going their high school education 
during the post-war years? No 
mention is made of present war-time 
education since that is essentially an 
accelerated program for and because 
of the war. There are some prac- 
tices, however, in that program to 
be heeded in the return of peace time 
education. 


Acceleration 


Many articles have been published 
praising the rapid-teaching GI meth- 
ods and suggesting their effects on 
future educational practice. These 
service methods are deserving of 
praise and consideration since they 
have indicated by actual practice 
some techniques to be utilized in the 
future. At the same time, they 
have, because of the urgency of com- 
bat training, emphatically endorsed 
principles and techniques already in 
practice in our public schools. Such 
a stimulus was needed as a testing 
ground for certain principles either 
lying dormant or requiring a degree 
of publicity to make their practice 
more effective. 

While it is true that the gifted 
student can acquire all the important 
basic subjects such as mathematics, 
English, science, and history in half 
the allotted time, the importance of 
the individual’s maturity and social 
competence in his post-high school 
world should not be overlooked. 
Has the student gained anything by 
acceleration of what might be arbi- 
trarily called his “liberal education” 
for a “commencement” into life at 
age fifteen or sixteen? Unless he 
were definitely going to college and 
even then, an early graduation can 
often serve as a detriment to the in- 
dividual. The immature, young 
graduate from either high school or 
college finds employment in the busi- 
ness world difficult. He might have 
done just as well to have taken time 
with his education and to have 
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grown socially and mentally in con- 
comitant steps. 

This point of view is particularly 
true in business education. In most 
cases the high school graduate either 
returns to the school for a post-grad- 
uate course or spends time and 
money going to a business school be- 
cause he is frequently turned down 
for employment. 


Accelerated ‘‘Liberal Education’’? 


Although the “liberal arts” side 
of education can be accelerated quite 
readily, it is not to be inferred that 
business education subjects cannot. 
By all means they can. There is 
much wasted time in the skill sub- 
jects: particularly with petty, irrele- 
vant trifles that stifle rather than en- 
courage learning. Such criticisms 
in typing and shorthand in particular 
are frequent and voluminous. The 
educative process in all fields could 
be speeded up in all subjects for those 
capable of receiving it. But even 
for the larger majority of high 
school students of average capabil- 
ities much economy in learning time 
could be attained in individual sub- 
jects to allow greater “liberal” educa- 
tion in subjects other than those 
within the hide-bound curriculum. 
These subjects, too, could be offered 
on an intensified schedule in an ef- 
fort to achieve “the whole art of 
teaching all things to all men.” 
(Comenius ) 

A question might rightfully be 
raised as to the importance of accel- 
erated education on the high school 
level since it is a period of social and 
physical growth. As indicated by 
those responsible for the Service 
specialized training programs, only 
the most capable can adequately meet 
the demands of such a program. It 
appears that such an educative effort 
would be more adaptable to the col- 
lege level in order to give the student 
opportunity to acquire a_ broader 
background. 

Within this idea of intensified 
high school teaching, however, busi- 
ness education has a unique posi- 
tion. Since a straight business edu- 
cation curriculum is not the appro- 
priate entrance card to the traditional 
college and because the majority of 
business education students do not 
plan to go to college, an accelerated 
program could be of value to both 
the above average and the av- 
erage student. The time that is 
saved could be used advantageously 
in greater practical experience in the 
business world. Right here is where 
cooperative programs and part-time 
school and work programs could be 
most effective. There are state and 
federal funds available but actually 
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untapped for leadership and super- 
vision in business education because 
of general apathy. Here is a chal- 
lenge for effective use of leadership 
and funds. 

At the same time a greater oppor- 
tunity for the student to participate 
in the “liberal” arts subjects could 
be offered on an intensified program. 
Considerable criticism is often raised 
by both employer and employee of 
the business education curriculum 
for its lack of general education sub- 
jects commonly offered in the other 
curricula. 


Visual Aids 
Audiv-visual aids of all kinds, par- 
ticularly the movies, have received a 
tremendous ovation by all branches 





“The use of visual aids in education in 
the future is assured.”’ 


of the service as an educational tech- 
nique that is top-notch. Visual edu- 
cation has needed just such an im- 
petus as the vastness and intensity of 
combat training presents to prove its 
value not only as a time saver, but 
also as a means of most vividly 
bringing the student to understand 
his subject in its relationship to other 
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things. The production ot visual 
aids for non-military purposes has 
been curtailed considerably but + heir 
use in education in the future is as- 
sured. Movies and film strips will 
help to make more personal and (om- 
prehensive the pertinent instructi nal 
material in such subjects as comnier- 
cial geography, salesmanship, junior 
business training, commercial ‘av, 
etc. Animated cartoons will be par- 
ticularly useful in the technical and 
skill subjects such as_ shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping. 

Here is another opportunity to 
utilize the dormant state and federal 
funds previously mentioned as a 
worthy investment in the preparation 
and dissemination of audio-visual 
aids. Significantly a course in multi- 
sensury aids has become virtually a 
“must” in most teacher-training in- 
stitutions for at least the completion 
of graduate work. State and fed- 
eral sources of supervision should 
capitalize on this widespread interest 
and insure competent use of funds 
in their development. Audio-visual 
aids are certainly not only for the 
above-average mental groups; they 
improve the teaching techniques of 
any subject with any group when 
properly used. 

It is certain that good education 
assures good democracy and vice 
versa. In the reconstruction days 
ahead both will be under constant 
trial. 

Important immediate changes are 
needed. All must help. It hardly 
seems necessary to consider anything 
more repulsive than the present con- 
flict to provide sufficient stimulus for 
vital changes in educational practice 
in the very near future. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re 


spect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to thew 


questions, THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page ia 


the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


How can students be trained in 
concentration at the typewriter? 


—_>_ —_> >> 
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Facing the Post-War Challenge to Retail Education 


[ a session of a convention of 

ihe National Retail Dry Goods 
Association several years ago, Mr. 
Ralph R. Wolf of the Department 
of Personnel Study, Yale University, 
gave an address entitled, “The 
Senior Student Looks at Retailing,”* 
in which he presented an analysis of 
the attitudes of college seniors toward 
retailing as a business career. Mr. 
Wolf presented a number of serious 
criticisms of retail work which he 
had drawn from comments made by 
various college personnel officers. His 
talk caused considerable comment 
among retail personnel workers at 
the time it was given, and should 
continue to be of interest because the 
end of the war is likely to find many 
of the same criticisms still influenc- 
ing desirable young men and women 
away from retailing and into other 
fields of business. 

These criticisms should be of seri- 
ous significance also to retail edu- 
cators, because they concern directly 
the desirability of retailing in the 
minds of students, and because teach- 
ers may be in a more effective posi- 
tion to improve working conditions 
in the retail field than is generally 
realized. Even ,before the war 
brought on the acute labor shortage, 
many retail teachers had seen some 
of their most promising graduates 
leave retailing for jobs elsewhere. 
In spite of detailed preparation for 
work in the retail field, these young 
people could see no reasonable pros- 
pect of earning an adequate salary. 
Since the war began, the non-essen- 
tial classification of retail work has 
been a strong force in encouraging 
young people to work elsewhere. 

It is to be hoped that the end of 
the war will again bring us back to 
the situation in which voung people 
are able to think of a possible career 
in terms of the material benefits and 
personal satisfactions the work of- 
fers. Retail educators will have a 
large stake in seeing to it that the 
field for which they are offering 
training can hold its own competi- 
tively with other lines of endeavor. 


Comments 


Toward this end it seems worth 
while to bring up again at this time 
the comments on retail work report- 
ed in the study already mentioned, 
and to suggest steps schools can take 
In suggesting and instituting needed 

This address was delivered to a Personnel 


Group Session, January 13, 1942, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 
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improvements. The following (in 
italics) are the specific criticisms of- 
fered, which the speaker labeled, 
“The Disadvantages of a Career in 
Retail Merchandising as Viewed by 
College Men and Women.” The 
comments following each of these 
criticisms are made by the writer. 

1. Confinement to the job for long 
hours, six days a week. Individuals 
in other fields of work who expect 
to get ahead usually spend a corre- 
sponding amount of time on their 
work, but much of this work is ac- 
complished outside “the shop” at the 
individual's own discretion as to 
when it will be done. Immediately 
before the war, definite strides were 
being made by department stores in a 
number of metropolitan areas on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts to make 
possible a five-day week for em- 
ployees. While stores had a far more 
difficult problem than many other 
businesses in preparing such a sched- 
ule for employees, a five-day week 
was found to be possible. Largely 
under the active or passing encour- 
agement of labor unions of store em- 
ployees, such schedules were put into 
effect for many—though not all—of 
the non-executive employees.* 
Whether or not stores will voluntar- 
ily take up these work schedules 
when peacetime conditions make more 
manpower available remains to be 
seen. We can be quite sure, how- 
ever, that working hours will con- 
tinue to be an important point to 
young people entering the field. 


Trade Knowledge 


2. Super-abundance of detailed 
trade knowledge, inherent in the 
business, which takes a_ relatively 
long period of time to acquire. This 
aspect of retail work requires con- 
tinuous attention, but has very little 
in it to attract or release into action 
the energies required to force atten- 
tion. This criticism doubtless 
looms larger in the minds of young 
men and women trained in a liberal 
arts college than for those who have 
had retail training in high school or 
who have taken terminal courses in 
retailing at the college level, and 
hence already would have acquired 





2 Donald K. Beckley, “Stores Go On a Five- 
Day Week,” Personnel Journal, November, 1942, 
pp. 171-174. 


some of the technical knowledge 
needed. 

3. The pressure and tenseness of 
the retail business is very fatiguing. 
On this point I should like to refer 
to a comment made by a friend of 
mine who was a personnel executive 
in a large department store for a 
number of years. He says, “This 
constant pressure and tenseness im 
the retail business is not at all neces- 
sary, I think, and some day it will 
be necessary for retailers to wake up 
and realize this. They associate 
rapid speed of work, which is often 
necessary, with pressure and tense- 
ness, which are not. A well-trained 
and ably supervised employee can 
work rapidly and efficiently and still 
be inwardly calm and relaxed.” The 
comment is sometimes made that 
those people who cannot stand the 
pressure of retail work should not 
attempt it, but should go into some 
other line of business. That is 
hardly a solution to the problem, es- 
pecially with good prospective em- 
ployees available only in limited 
numbers. 

While some of the high-pressure 
of retail work is inherent in the na- 
ture of the business, much of it lies 
also in the toleration in important 
positions of people with such high- 
strung temperaments that clashes 
and other difficult personal relation- 
ships are inevitable. Retail educators 
can make a contribution to the allevi- 
ation of this situation by training 
students who can prove that a suc- 
cessful merchandising job can be ac- 
complished by people with normal 
temperaments who can consider their 
work as an important responsibility 
requiring diligent work, but not 
necessarily as a crusade to which all 
of their time and energy must be de- 
voted. 

4. Low initial salary as compared 
to other fields of work employing 
college personnel. What peacetime 
employment conditions will bring in 
answer to this criticism remains to 
be seen. War conditions have shown 
stores that when they absolutely have 
to pay more, they can do so—al- 
though it must be realized that busi- 
ness conditions are far from normal. 

5. The college trainee does not 
feel that his job in retailing has any 
prestige value. He is aware of the 
fact that he is considered in the same 
category as regular salesclerks. 
This, again, is an objection more 
likely to come from the liberal arts 
college graduate. It may be, also, 
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that the war with its vast social lev- 
elling processes may make the dis- 
tinction between a salesperson and 
a prospective executive seem less im- 
portant than formerly. At the same 
time the objection is generally valid 
that stores tend to put young execu- 
tives into somewhat inconsistent po- 
sitions when they expect them to 
maintain a certain dignity and dress 
properly to maintain the supposed 
prestige of their jobs, and then on 
occasion assign them to menial tasks 
and give them but little real author- 
ity. 
In-Service Training 

6. If any training is provided it 
usually consists of no more than that 
afforded an ordinary salesclerk. No 
attempt is made to provide a sound 
and realistic iraining that has a con- 
tinuous, progressive, and direct re- 
lationship to each stage of the indi- 
vidual’s development toward the final 
objective for which he was presum- 
ably hired. Retailing courses on the 
college and graduate level have done 
much to provide a background of re- 
tailing knowledge which would be the 
general equivalent of the training 
mentioned in this criticism. Schools 
and colleges are in a position to point 
out to store managements the advan- 
tages of continuing that training 
while the prospective executive is a 
full-time employee, and providing 
for him some sort of guidance which 
will give direction and encourage- 
ment to him in his work. 

7. Inadequate encouragement, par- 
ticularly following the initial stages 
when the newness of the job has 
worn off, and failure to provide ade- 
quate recognition and stimulation to 
effort by giving the individual in- 
creased responsibility (and the pay 
that goes with it) as soon as he is 
ready to assume it. This is an es- 
pecially sore point with many young 
retailers, and it is well known to most 
retail educators. The dissatisfac- 
tions of these new store employees 
must be brought to the attention of 
the store managements concerned. 
The schools are in a position to bring 
the legitimate grievances on _ this 
score to the attention of the proper 
executives. 

8. Lines of promotion are not 
made clearly evident to the college 
graduate either before or after he is 
hired. Consequently he isn’t quite 
sure where he is trying to go or what 
he is trying to attain, and he has no 
clear understanding of each position 
along the promotional ladder in terms 
of character of the work, responsibil- 
ity involved, and. approximate range 
of remuneration. Store organization 
charts, so thoroughly studied in re- 
tailing courses, seldom turn out to be 
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as seriously applied in actual prac- 
tice. Stores must be made to see the 
need for giving new employees who 
are prospective executives some idea 
of what the job prospects may be for 
them. Here again, schools can aid 
stores in making these plans. 


Promotion 


9. The fundamental personnel 
principle of “promotion from within 
the organization” is violated fre- 
quently when filling the more re- 
sponsible positions. This results in 
able men leaving the organization as 
soon as they have achieved promo- 
tion to positions just below the point 
where outsiders are known to “cut 
in.” In many stores this condition 
is aggravated by having members of 
the owners’ families in the better 
executive positions. The more out- 
standing cases of success in retail 
work are not usually those who have 
spent their entire careers in one 
store. If retail organizations con- 
tinue to make it a frequent practice 
to hire executive replacements from 
the outside, it would seem to be the 
schools’ duty to its capable and more 
ambitious students to explain that 
fact, and to help them to acquire a 
broad background which will make 
possible their changing to another 
store when a suitable opportunity is 
presented. 

10. There is very little opportunity 
for gaining intellectual satisfactions 
on the job; the work isn’t intellectual- 
ly challenging. Store jobs usually 
are so highly systematized that little 
opportunity is provided for exercis- 
ing initiative, imagination, judgment, 
or analytical problem-solving ability. 
Here again is a criticism all pro- 
spective retailers will not share. 
Many young people would be more 
likely to express the objection that 
there are many opportunities in store 
work for initiative, imagination, etc., 
but they cannot get the authority or 
necessary encouragement to put that 
initiation into practical operation. 

In all, retailing teachers will, no 
doubt, find this list of ten criticisms 
to include the more serious objec- 
tions raised by their students and 
graduates, and also to include several 
criticisms for which students who 
have had retail training will be pre- 
pared. 

The Challenge 


The challenge presented to retail 
teachers by these and other criticisms 
is to make all possible plans to face, 
and where possible to overcome, these 
objections before the anticipated post 
war boom in peace-time vocational 
training gets under way. Several 
methods of meeting these objections 
present themselves: 


1. Criticisms of retailing as 
career for young men and wome 
should be admitted where they are 
true. Every line of work hes its 
bad features, which presumably are 
offset in the minds of many by the 
good features. 


2. Retailing should not generally 
be painted as exceedingly lucrative 
or glamorous. Much dissatisfaction 
among young retailers is caused by 
hearing too many “‘story-book”’ tales 
of rapid advancement to large-sal- 
aried jobs, when a more modest ad- 
vancement would be far more typical 
and entirely acceptable to most young 
people. 

3. Retailing courses should ieach 
improved methods not merely as the 
theory they may seem to some stu- 
dents to be, but with explanations of 
why they are desirable methods and 
how they might be instituted in place 
of the ones currently in use. 

4. Valid criticisms of retail work 
as made by students should be pre- 
sented to the stores involved. This 
might be done through the visits of 
the school coordinator if a coopera- 
tive program is in operation, or 
through a more formal report sent 
to the store management periodically. 
In this connection, it might prove 
valuable to ascertain from former 
students who gave up their jobs in 
retailing to go into other work their 
reasons for leaving. A_ school or 
college would probably be better able 
to learn the real reasons for the 
change than store executives. A 
service such as this could prove a 
valuable means for a school to keep 
stores aware of their shortcomings as 
seen by employees. 

5. More study must be given by 
some stores to the question of what 
jobs require people with college lib- 
eral arts training, and what jobs re- 
quire specialized retail training in 
college or in high school. Until some 
definite decision can be reached in 
this regard, stores are likely to have 
too many or too few trained people 
available for the promotional jobs 
ahead. Through study of their own 
graduates, schools should be able to 
aid in arriving at some definite con- 
clusions. 

As this article has sought to point 
out, the next few years in retail 
training seem likely to require 4 
more aggressive approach on the part 
of retail educators in making retail 
work as desirable a career field as 
possible. What they can accomplish 
in improving conditions in retailing 
can prove helpful to stores and those 
who work in them, and also can in- 
crease the effectiveness of the train- 
ing they themselves are offering. 
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Bb 4S Qa 
women 
Cy are 
= aa N the early life of the junior high 
by the sciool, business education was ex- 

: actly as implied—a high school ex- 
perience on a junior level—and edu- 





encrally cators based their programs on a 
uUcrutivell jiteral interpretation of the term, 
stactionf “junior high school.” Subjects were 
ised byl ken bodily from the high school 
<” tales course and taught during junior 
rge-sal- high school years. A brief perusal 
est ad-F of early textbooks on junior business 
typteal training indicates a subject taught 
YOUN with direct vocational aim, its pur- 
pose to train the student for voca- 
| teach tional proficiency in making out bills, 
as thef inventories, checks, promissory notes, 
1€ stu-f and other such business papers. In 
ous off addition, incorporated in this one 
ds andff subject, was the handwriting and 
1 place arithmetic practice which was em- 
phasized in high school business 
work courses and for which high stand- 
e pre-f ards of achievement were set. 
_Thisf Typewriting, which had hitherto 
sits off been allotted two, or at the most 
opera- ff three, years of high school, was start- 
n, orf ed in Grade 9 of the junior high 
t sentf school, giving to the business pupil 
ically.f who completed high school a full 
prove’ four years of training in this skill. 
rmerf The above practices indicate clearly 
bs inf that the aims of early junior high 
their F school business education were purely 
- vocational, whether intended for the 


pupil who dropped out at or about 
the} Grade 10, or for the pupil who com- 


. A pleted his high school course. Had 
ve af this vocational role held through te 
keep f the present, the inclusion of business 
85 488 education on the junior high school 
level would be difficult to justify. 
n by The student who has the potential 
what § ability for ultimate success in a “job” 
lib-f in business does not require four 
s re-— years of preparation as described 
; mf above. Aside from the injustice in- 
ome # volved to the taxpayers, using four 
1 inf} years of training for which a shorter 
lave fF time would suffice deprives the stu- 
ople J dent of other worth-while experi- 
jobs f ences which might be included in his 
own f relatively short school life. 
Pw 
-on- Aims 
int The fallacy of these early aims 
tail have now been recognized, and busi- 
. a | ness educators have evolved, instead 
of this one vocational aim, a three- 
yart Rega 
tail fold one which is generally held at 
as J Present. It iS with this three-fold 
ish | 21m that this article will take issue. 


ing The three-fold aim may be stated 
as follows: 

i. To serve as a foundation course 

for the more advanced business 

courses ; 
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Miss Altieri invites criticism and 
comment as she presents the pro- 
gram of business education in the 
school which she serves. 


—The Editor. 





2. To serve as an_ exploratory 
course to determine the abilities 
and interests of the student—in 
short, a medium for educational 
guidance ; 
35. To serve as a means of ac- 
quainting all pupils (academic as 
well as business) with essential 
business information and attitudes, 
and those consumer-business un- 
derstandings and skills needed by 
intelligent people in all walks of 
life. 
Any even reasonably worth-while 
type of junior high school business 
education could not help but include 






4, 4% 
eat 
eb Ie 
“|. . untrained for a badly needed job 
and unable to continue his schooling.’ 


material which would better the foun- 
dation of all high school pupils. The 
foundation for all high school 
courses, not the business course 
alone, is a mastery, limited only by 
the ability of the individual pupil, 
of the tools of learning—and the ac- 
quisition of this mastery should not 
be relegated to a single ninth-grade 
course, but should be emphasized, 
and corrective measures applied 
when necessary, through the entire 
pre-high school life of the child. 
Many a business worker has a his- 
tory of success in his high school 
business course as in his business oc- 
cupation with no time whatever de- 
voted to the subject known as 
“Junior Business Training.” 





Business Education in the Junior High School 


Junior high school business educa- 
tion as an exploratory experience 1s 
an aim beautiful in theory, but a 
realistic analysis would give obvious 
evidence of the fallacy of this aim. 

a. Regardless of the type of com- 
munity with which the school system 
is concerned, the emphasis on “col- 
lege for all whenever possible” will 
not readily be denied as the at least 
pre-war American educational ideal. 
As a result of this emphasis, many 
pupils defer until high school years 
the decision to enter a_ business 
course, and perhaps wisely so, for a 
student who is barred from going 
to college for economic reasons alone 
often finds his dreams of college 
realized through scholarship  as- 
sistance. 

b. In certain types of communities, 
there are mistakenly emphasized 
social reasons why pupils will not 
enter the business course “until the 
last gun is fired” or not at all. The 
sad result is often seen in the situa- 
tion wherein a high school graduate 
finds himself, diploma in hand, un- 
trained for a badly needed job and 
unable to continue his _ schooling. 
Could a survey be made of the num- 
ber of persons whose degree of suc- 
cess has been deferred or lessened on 
this account, the resulting picture 
might be impressive! 

c. There are those who contend, 
and logically so, that if a student of 
high scholastic ability can success- 
fully complete his vocational busi- 
ness training during the last two, or 
at the most, three years of high 
school—would not his educational 
background be broadened if his 
school program were of the college 
preparatory type up to that point? 
This applies to the pupil who, for 
economic reasons, must find work 
upon completion of Grade 12, re- 
gardless of available scholarship as- 
sistance. 

d. The business courses of the 
junior high school often find them- 
selves peopled with the “results of 
exploration in other fields.” These 
courses are too often used as a means 
of last resort to provide some type 
of successful experience for the 
“lower group” pupil who lacks the 
ability to achieve success in academic 
courses. This type of pupil is not 
taking business to “ascertain his abil- 
ities and interests” but is there be- 
cause his abilities—or rather, the 
lack of them—have already been as- 


certained. This poses an_ ever- 
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present problem to business edu- 
cators, and, in truly American edu- 
cation, this type of pupil should be 
definitely provided for. But to hold 
that he is taking the business course 
as an exploratory experience can 
logically be challenged as an inac- 
curate statement. 


General Business Education 

To serve as a means of acquaint- 
ing all pupils (academic as weil as 
business) with those items of essen- 
tial business information, attitudes, 
and consumer-business skills which 
will be needed in whatever walk of 
life the student may ultimately find 
himself—it is with this third aim, 
and the first two as they may be 
filled incidentally only, that junior 
school business education, 
should directly concern it- 


high 
ideally, 
self. 

Although this has been completely 
achieved in all too few instances, 
there are some communities which 
are in the process of approaching 
this ideal. Some offer General Bus- 
iness Education for two years in 
junior high school, with the follow- 
ing aims: 


Grade 8—Objectives of under- 
standing of consumer-business rela- 
tionships. 


Grade 9.—Further development of 
the objectives of Grade 8 with the 
added aim of giving the pupil an 
overview of the activities of business. 
This is an acquaintanceship with bus- 
iness activities, sometimes known as 
“Occupational intelligence” — and 
should not be confused with the ac- 
quisition of skills. 

The writer holds that in the ideal 
situation, all course decision should 
be deferred until the beginning of 
Grade 10—that the entire school ex- 
perience of pupils through Grade 9 
should be broad, basic education. 

In this ideal situation, which may 
be achieved in the not-too-distant 
future through the trend toward up- 
grading of education, the field of 
consumer-business information and 
relationships is rich and_ broad 
enough to utilize to advantage at 
least four periods a week in both 
Grades 8 and 9. Where this ideal 
situation has not yet been realized, 
the following plan is offered as a 
justifiable type of junior high school 
business education in the prevalent 
current situation where the program 
in Grade 8 is basic, with course se- 
gregations starting in Grade 9. 
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Grade 8 


Aims 
Consumer-business (personal-use ) 
understandings and skills. 


Main topics covered 

a. Meaning and purpose of business. 
Concept of the role business fills in 
our lives and how it developed. 

b. Consumer’s use of communica- 
tion, travel, and transportation 
services of business. 

To help the pupil to understand and 
use these services with intelligence 
and discrimination. 

c. Consumer’s use of money, its 
substitutes, and bank services. 
To promote an _ intelligent under- 
standing of the financial activities 
encountered by all individuals. 

d. Wise consumer provision for his 
economic security. 

Concept of meaning and purpose of 
investments and insurance as encoun- 
tered by all individuals. 

e. Wise spending. 

Budgeting, saving and credit buying 
—where and when to borrow—cost 
of borrowing — gambling — buying 
with discrimination—actual cost of 
automobile operation—etc. 

f. Consumer records of his personal 
business affairs. 
Keeping simple personal 
bills—receipts—filing of 
business papers. 


records— 
household 


Grade 9 
Aims 


To broaden and develop the basic 
background of business knowledge 
which the pupil was given in Grade 8. 

To provide an acquaintanceship 
with the activities of business—in 
short, the occupational intelligence 
described above. 


Topics to be covered 


a. Business and_ society. 
A further development of the intro- 
ductory unit in Grade 8 
Since the war, problems of inflation, 
rationing, and close interrelationship 
of business and war activities can be 
included to advantage. 

b. Business organization. 
Covering organization of business as 
a whole—of various types of busi- 
ness—and necessity for organization 
in all types of activity. 

c. Marketing and advertising. 
How goods are bought and sold 
this as the backbone of all business. 

d. Business affairs and the law. 
Acquaintanceship with legal papers 
encountered by all—wills, contracts— 
when to consult a lawyer. 


e. Financial activities and back- 
ground of business. 
Expands on finance unit of Grade 8. 


Takes up financial activities from 


the business point of view—-hows 
the business man’s use of : ecks, 
ete., and his need for banks. Invest. 
ments, long- and short-term credit, 
wise “buymanship,” 

f. Records used in business. 
Covers fundamentals of filing and 
gives pupil an overview of the ree. 
ords and business papers used i: the 
basic activities of business—bu ving, 
selling, finance, correspondence. This 
is acquaintanceship knowledge, and 
not skill acquisition. 

¢. Personal relations. 

Guidance Unit—advantages and dis- 
advantages of working in large vs, 
small businesses—of working for the 
government — of owning one’s own 
business. 

h. Bookkeeping and accounts ‘| op- 

tional). 
This is both of personal use value 
and serves to point out to the pupil 
the importance of neatness, accuracy, 
etc—with a view to high school 
bookkeeping. Covers keeping records 
for clubs, school organizations, sinall 
school cafeteria, etc. 


The program as outlined here, 
and as aimed at in the Bigelow Junior 
High School is offered as the answer 
to the question, “What is the role of 
business education in the junior high 
school ?” 


TYPING 
Ree 


TRS ECAP Se See Se SS 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points. Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


Because several requests have been re- 
ceived for information about current prac- 
tices in typing numbers, this month’s col- 
umn contains a reprint of questions re- 
lating to this topic. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Should you write “for 68 people’’ or 
“for sixty-eight people’? 

2. You would use the hyphen in typing 
“a thirty-day note,’’ but would the hyphen 
be used in the possessive form, ‘‘ten days’ 
notice’? 

3. How should sums under one dollar be 
typed in business writing? 

4. Should written-out fractions be hy- 
phenated? 


5. How should per cent be typed in con- 
text material? 

Now turn to page 38 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thoritics. More questions will appear m 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Here's How— 


to get inexpensive teaching 


by Clyde W. 


aids 


Humphrey 


Business Education Service 
U, S. Office of Education 





No. 6 in a series of suggestions on 
problems of business teachers. 





BOOKLETS, 


Accountancy as a Career—A Handbook 
of Vocational Information, by George 
A. Spaulding. National Council of 
Business Schools, 839 Seventeenth Street, 
N.\W., Washington, D. C., 1944.  16p. 
10c 

Accounting for Payroll Deductions, by J. 
F. Sherwood and John A. Pendery. 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1944. 16p.  16c. 

Aids to Correct Typewriting Position and 
Technique. Division of Training, Office 
of Personnel, U. S. Department of Ag- 
— Washington, D.C. 1943... 2p. 
ree 
An American Ideal in Action, by Elizabeth 
Frazer. National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, 212 Cuyahoga Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, 1944. 24p. Free. 

Annotated Bibliography of Distributive 
Education, by Earl P. Strong. School 
of Retailing, New York University, 
New York, N. Y., 1941. 60p. $1. 

Arithmetic for Retail Training. Personnel 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, 101 West 3lst Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1940. 84p. 75c. 

Better Utilization of Stenographers and 
Typists—A Handbook for Supervisors. 
Examining and Personnel Utilization 
Division, Federal Work Improvement 
Program, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 1944. 12p. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 5c. 

Bibliography for Retailers. Personnel 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, 101 West 31st Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1944. 18p. 25c. 

Bibliography of Tests and Testing in Busi- 
ness Subjects, by C. W. Woodside and 
S. J. Wanous. Monograph 42 of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 1939. 36p. Free. 


Building Shorthand Speed by the Pyramid 
Plan, by Clyde TI. Blanchard. (Reprint 
from) The Business Education World, 
December, 1940.) 4p. Free.* 

Education for Kentucky High 


State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Ky., 1941. 516p. Free. 


Education in Maryland High 
Schools, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., 1941. 236p. 85c. 
Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way? 


by Walter Adams. (Reprint from Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, February, 1944.) 


Business 


Schools. 


Business 


12p. Free.* 
Cleri ‘al Occupations, — by Lester J. 
Schloerb and Leland L. Medsker. Oc- 


cupational Monograph No. 11 of Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 1941. 48p. 60c. 
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BULLETINS, 


PAMPHLETS 


Conservation of Youth Through Expand- 
ing Educational Services, by J. B. Ed- 
monson. (Second Annual Delta Pi Ep- 
silon Lecture.) South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1944. 
24p. 50c. 

Cooperative 
Programs. 


Part-Time Retail Training 

Business Education Service, 

Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 

Education, 1939, 96p. For sale by the 

Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 

ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

16c:* 

Credit for Consumers, by LeBaron R. 
Foster. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
5.) Department of Research, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 1942. 32p. 5c. 





Items marked with an asterisk may 
be obtained without charge, as long as 
the free supply lasts, by writing to the 
Business Education Service, Vocational 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Those not marked 
with an asterisk may be obtained from 
the company, organization, or agency 
issuing them. Remittance (check or 
money order) must accompany all 
orders for items on which there is a 
charge. Duplicate copies of free publi- 
cations should not be requested. 





Current Publications in the Field of Type- 
writing—1943, by Madalene E. Smith. 
Published by the author, West Virginia 


University, Morgantown, W. Va., 1944. 
48p. 25c. 
Delivery Pooling for Retail Stores. Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 60p. Free. 
Dictionary of Doubleeting and Accounting 
Terminology. South-Western Publish- 
Ohio, 1942. 


ing Company, Cincinnati, 
32p. 10c. 
Distributive Education as Applied to the 


Drug Business, by B. Frank Kyker. 


(Reprint from American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education, October, 
1941.) 8p. Free.* 


Distributive noma Scam ae and 
Administration. Business ee 
Service, Vocational Division, U. S. 
fice of Education, 1940. 50p. For pe 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton: “D. C;. Wer 


Duties of Secretaries to Executives in 


the Federal Service. Examining and 
Personnel Utilization Division, Federal 
Work Improvement Program, U. S. 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., 1943. 12p. Free. 

Easier Typing. Division of Training, Of- 
fice of Personnel, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1943. 20p. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, W ashington. Se. 

Education and Business, by Thomas C. 
Boushall, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., 1944. l6p. Free. 

Effective Transcription Procedures, by >. 
J. Wanous and Irol V. Whitmore. Mon- 
ograph 57 of South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1942. 24p. 
Free. 

English Style Studies for Stenographers, 


by E. Lillian Hutchinson. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y 
1940. 64p. 32c. 

Facing the Facts in Business Education. 
(Report of Seventh Annual California 
Conterence on Business Education.) 
Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1941. 60p. Free. 


Facts You Should Know About Adver- 
tising. National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., 212 Cuyahoga 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 1941.  16p. 
Free. 

Facts You Should Know About Borrow- 
ing. National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., 212 Cuyahoga 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 1939.  16p. 
Free. 

Facts You 
ment Companies. 
of Better Business Bureaus, 


Should Know About Invest- 
National Association 
nie, 214 


Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1940. l6p. Free. 
Facts You Should Know About Savings. 


National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc., 212 Cuyahoga Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1941. 1l6p. Free. 

Four Thousand Years in the Office, by C. 
3ertil Nystromer. The National Office 
Management Association, 2118 Lincoln- 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1940. 20p. 50c. 


Frequency of Use of Gregg Shorthand 
Prefixes and Suffixes, by James T. 
Crawford. (1941 Research Award of 
Delta Pi Epsilon.) Department of 
Business Education, Oklahoma A. & M. 


College, Stillwater, Okla, 1943.  84p. 
50c. 

George Clark’s Cartoons on Better Buy- 
manship. Department of Research, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
(1943.) 6p. 5c. 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book, by John 
Robert Gregg. The Gregg Publishing 


New York, N. Y., 1930. 98p. 


Company, 


Gregg Shorthand Review Letters—A Re- 
view of All Brief Forms, Contractions, 
Prefixes and Suffixes, by Philip S. Pepe. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1940. 16p. 12c. 

Guide for Retail Advertising and Selling. 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc., 212 Cuyahoga Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1938. 88p. Free. 


History of Business Education m_ the 
United States, by Benjamin R. Haynes 
and Harry P. Jackson. Monograph 25 
of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1935. 160p. 25c. 


How Much Does It Cost to Write Let- 
ters? by Benjamin R. Haynes and Harry 
T. Miller. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
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pany, New York, N. Y., 1941. 9p. 25c. 
How to Buy Life Insurance, by Maxwell 


S. Stewart. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 62.) Department of Research, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 


1941. 32p. 5c. 

How to Integrate Office Practice Skills 
and Knowledges. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944). l6p. Free. 

I Didn’t Know, by Lee Benham Blanchard. 
B.E.W. Service Booklet No. 22, The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y., 1943. 16p. 10c. 

Know Your Money. U. S. Secret Service, 
Treasury Department, 1943. 32p. (May 
be used with or without training film 
by the same title.) For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
10c. 

Know Your Typewriter. Division of Per- 
sonnel Supervision and Management, 
Federal Security Agency, 1943.  36p. 
(May be used with or without training 
film by the same title.) For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
10c. 

Little-known Facts About America at 
Work. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 1944. 44p. Free. 

Mechanics of Business Letter Writing, 
by Benjamin R. Haynes and Irol V 
Whitmore. Study No. 12 of the Bureau 
of Business Research, The University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 1942. 
68p. 50c. 

Methods of Teaching Commercial Sub- 
jects, by R. G. Walters. Monograph 43 
of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1939. 32p. Free. 

Money Management Principles. Depart- 
ment of Research, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., 1941. 24p. 5c. 

Occupational .Adjustments of Beginning 
Office Workers, by Dorothy C. Fin- 
kelhor. (1942 Research Award of Delta 
Pi Epsilon.) Department of Business 
Education, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla., 1943. 86p. 50c. 

Occupation of Medical Secretary, by Evan- 
geline Marwick. B.E.W. Service Bulle- 
tin No. 17, The ne. Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1940. 12p. 10c. 

Outline of a “coli Tvelning Course 
in Shorthand. Examining and Personnel 
Utilization Division, Federal Work Im- 
provement Program, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
3lp. Free. 

Outline of a Refresher Training Course in 
Typewriting. Examining and Personnel 
Utilization Division, Federal Work Im- 
provement Program, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 


24p. Free. 
Personal Money Management. Savings 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 


tion, 22 East 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y., 1941. 36p. Free. 

Practice Manual for Typists in Govern- 
ment Agencies. Examining and Person- 
nel Utilization Division, Federal Work 
Improvement Program, S. Civil 
Service Commission, 1944. 24p. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 15c. 

Present and Post-War Adjustments in 
Business Education, by B. Frank Kyker. 
(Reprint from The Journal of Business 
Education, June, 1944.) 2p. Free.* 
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Progressive Indexing and Filing for U. S. 
Government Offices. American Institute 
of Filing, 1943. 66p. (To order from 
the District of Columbia, telephone 
NAtional 6888; from elsewhere, write 
Miss N. Mae Sawyer, American Insti- 
tute of Filing, 465 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) Free. 

Psychology Applied to Skill Building, 
With Special Applications to Shorthand 
and Typing, by James L. Mursell, et al. 
ne E.W. Service Booklet No. 23, The 
args Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y., 1943. 60p. Free. 


a. ‘Stale for Secretaries, by Robert 


. Morrison and William Whitney. 
The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Md., 1940. 24p. 20c. 


Refresher Course in Gregg Shorthand, by 
John Robert Gregg. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing. ia daa Baltimore, Md., 1940. 
24p. 20c. 

Review of Gregg Shorthand Principles, 
Including Exceptions and Additions. 
Examining and Personnel Utilization 
Division, Federal Work Improvement 
Program, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., January, 1942. 
(Av ‘ailable to teachers only. ) 24p. Free. 

Secretarial Cooperative Part-Time Classes, 
by William E. Haines. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, N. Y., 
1942. 42p. 24c. 

Secretaryship as a Career-—-A Handbook 
of Vocational Information, by Elgie G. 
Purvis. National Council of Business 
Schools, 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 24p. 10c. 


Selections From the Story of Shorthand, 
by John Robert Gregg. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y., 
1941. 122p. 25c. 

Selling Home Furnishings. Dusiness Edu- 
cation Service, Vocational Division, U. 
S. Office of Education, 1941. (Of in- 
terest primarily to teachers of adult ex- 
tension classes.) For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 45c.* 

Selling Meat. Business Education Serv- 
ice, Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
122p. (Of interest primarily to teachers 
of adult extension classes.) Free.* 

Simplified Typewriter Keyboard, by Au- 
gust Dvorak. (Reprint from the Na- 
tional Contest Journal, October, 1941.) 
6p. Free.* 

Small Business—A National Asset. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943. 36p. Free. 

— Trends in Business Education, by 

B. Frank Kyker and Arthur L. Walker. 
(Reprint from Office Appliances, May, 
1944.) 4p. Free.* 

Sources of Supplementary Materials for 
Courses in Consumer Education, by 
Paul L. Salsgiver. Monograph 50 of 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1940. 64p. Free. 


Standard Transcribing Guide, by Charles 
G. Reigner. e H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md, 1936. 12p. 10c. 


Statement of Policies for the Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education. Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 1, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1937. 138p. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 40c. 
Stenographer’s Reference Manual, by 


Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag, 
and Apollonia M. Koebele. South- 


Western Publishing Company, C:ucin 
nati, Ohio, 1940. 104p. 52c. 

Suggested Outline for Study of the Dis. 
tributive Phases of Retail Drug ‘tore 
Operation. Business Education Se: vice, 
Vocational Division, U. S. Offic ot 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1941 40p. 
(Of interest primarily to teachers of 
adult extension classes.) Free.* 

Suggested Research Topics in the J ields 
of Business and Economics. Bureai of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, '/. §S, 
Department of Commerce, Washinton, 
D. C., 1944. 32p. Free. 

Suggestive Curricular Guide in Business 
Education. Bulletin No. 491 of the 
Louisiana State Department of Evuca- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 1943. 560p, 
Free. 

Survey of University Business Research 
Projects, 1943-44. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
1944. 104p. Free. 

Teaching Methods and Testing Materials 
in Business Mathematics, by R. Robert 
Rosenberg. The — Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1942. 312p. $1. 

Telephoning for Uncle i The Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company, 
725 Thirteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1944. 18p. Free.* 

Tests in Business Education. Business 
Education Service, Vocational Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1938. 16p. Free.* 

Training Film Directory. Personnel 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, 101 West 31st Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1943. 50p. 50c. 

Training for Post-War Distribution. Busi- 
ness Education Service, Vocational Di- 
vision, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1944. 4p. Free.* 

Training Restaurant Sales Personnel. 
Business Education Service, Vocational 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
1942, 274p. (Of interest primarily to 
teachers of adult extension classes.) For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 35c. 

Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand Speed, by 
Clyde Insley Blanchard. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y,, 
1939. 100p. $1. 

Typewriting Style Manual, by Gertrude 
Lieber. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1944. 48p. 10c. 

Up-Grading and Out-Grading of Business 
Education, by Walter Crosby Fells. 
(First Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lec- 
ture.) South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1943. 40p. 50c. 

Wartime Dealer-Aid Programs—Manufac- 
turers’ Programs to Maintain — 
Outlets. Bureau of Foreign and D 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
—-* Washington, D. C., 1944. 80p. 
ree. 


Wartime Suggestions for Business Teach- 
ers. Monograph 59 of South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1943. S8p. Free. 


Work Experiences in Education, by War- 
ren C. Seyfert and Paul A. Rehmus 
(ed.). Workshop Series No. 2, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
real Cambridge, Mass., 1941.  66p. 

Cc. 


Your First Year of Teaching, by Marion 
M. Lamb. Monograph 45 of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 1939. 36p. Free. 
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Standards for Beginning 


HI purpose of this article is to 

present a series of objectives for 
beginning typewriting and to suggest 
a device for attaining one of these 
objectives—the skillful typing of 
numbers in tabulated material. 

“Compare an  employee’s _ per- 
formance with a standard—not with 
other employees,” says L. C. Hart, 
vice-president of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. To attain these standards 
business makes use of an intricate 
system of incentives, of which wages 
is the most common but not always 
the most important. In this respect, 
businessmen concur with Thorndike 
that the amount of the reward is not 
the supreme factor.? 

In training office workers, es- 
pecially where skill is the objective, a 
series of simple, clear-cut standards 
can be exceedingly helpful. Stu- 
dents need to know how they are 
doing and where they are going. 
While competition—the urge to excel 
—is effective, the desire to reach a 
fair standard, one which has been 
built up and accepted by the group, 
is perhaps the strongest motivating 
force at the teacher’s command. 

The writer takes full cognizance 
of the fact that business demands a 
flexible standard. Not all office jobs 
require expert typists. Standards 
vary with economic conditions. This 
fact does not excuse the teacher, 
however, from the responsibility of 
setting standards and urging students 
to meet them. This may be one 
method of selecting candidates for 
the higher level office positions. 


Understanding the Goal 


It is the first business of the teach- 
er to make certain that the learner 
has a clear understanding of the goal. 
It is the goal which determines the 
organization of the performance as a 
whole. As learning proceeds, the 
goal and the means of attaining it 
become more explicit. With this de- 
veloping insight into the nature of 
the task, there is a corresponding 
improvement in the precision with 
which the act is executed. McCon- 


—— 


1L. C. Hart, “Human Relations in the Office,” 
The Journal of Business Education, December, 
1944, p. 18. Adapted from Proceedings of the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Conference, National Office 
Management Association. (The Proceedings are 
published annually by the National Office Man- 
agement Association, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Requests for copies 
should be addressed to W. H. Evans, Secretary- 
Treasurer. This book is replete with suggestions 
applicable to business education.) 

Edward L. Thorndike, Psychology of Wants, 
Interests, and Attitudes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1934, p. 94. 
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by Harm Harms 


Capital University 
Columbus, Ohio 


nell, Gates, and Woodworth are in 
agreement in this, for McConnell 
says: 

Learning behavior is selective. It is 

directional, And it is organized with 
respect to the attainment of some end 
or result or condition. As Wood- 
worth has said, at its highest level of 
development, motivated behavior 1s 
objectively purposive. “A purpose can 
be defined as a goal-set with fore- 
sight of the results to be obtained.” 
. . . Gates says that responses are se- 
lected, eliminated, organized, and sta- 
bilized in terms of their relevance to 
the learner's goal.’ 


To achieve these standards, teach- 
ers, like business, are at liberty to 
use practically any device which will 
get results, provided it is appropriate, 
engenders enthusiasm, is simple to 
handle, does not waste class time, and 
carries the project along in the de- 
sired direction. As stated before, 
business does not hesitate to use 
awards to achieve its objectives. For 
example, Lawrence Appley, Deputy 
Chairman of W.M.C. says: 


There are few human beings who 
will not work hard and long for in- 
centives. Special recognition always 
secures greater effort. A pat on the 
back has its merits, but a medal on 
the uniform is tangible evidence of 
management appreciation. Special 
awards, bonuses, prizes, etc., fairly ad- 
ministered, increase human desire to 
produce. Why do we try to compli- 
cate such simple things as incentives ? 
Why do we try to level off rewards, 
to treat everyone alike, regardless of 
attainment? Why do we do so when 
we know that a simple human trait is 
to produce more when more recog- 
nition is possible? * 


A meeting of minds on the ob- 
jectives which follow would, in it- 
self, do much to establish the proper 
mood or atmosphere so necessary for 
success in any skill building program. 

Beginning typewriting, as used in 
this article, means the first half of 
a full-length typing program. This 
would usually be Typewriting I and 
II. Typewriting III and IV would 
then be Advanced Typewriting. In 
a more intensive one-year program, 
beginning typewriting would refer 





3T, R. McConnell, Forty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II, 1942. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company. 

4Lawrence Appley, as quoted by Alvin E. 
Dodd, Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Conference, National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1944, p. 1. 


Typewriting 


to the first semester. In the opinion 
of the writer the following six-point 
program of objectives are listed in 
order of their importance. 

1. Attitude—the desire to want to 
be a good typist. Unless the teacher 
succeeds in this first objective the 
battle is lost before it begins. 

2. Good work habits—right posi- 
tion at the machine, proper stroking, 
etticient handling of materials, proper 
spacing of attention and effort, neat- 
ness and a minimum of lost motion 
are a few of the elements usually as- 
sociated with this heading. 

3. Knowledge factors—the proper 
“know how.” A part of typing ef- 
ficiency is the ability to exercise quick 
and accurate judgment in connection 
with the many writing details. The 
proper proceaure here is simply to 
know what leading authorities have 
decreed as the best practice. Most 
publishers of typing texts also fur- 
nish a set of tests to cover these 
factors. They include such things 
as proper spacing, use of quotation 
marks and other elements of punc- 
tuation; the correct use of footnotes, 
titles, time, dimensions, figures, etc. 
This knowledge should become a 
part of the student’s typing equip- 
ment before going on to advanced 
work. 

4. Quality and control. It is dur- 
ing this stage of his development that 
the student should formulate a con- 
cept of what constitutes good typing, 
should subscribe to an acceptable 
standard, should overcome the usual 
inhibitions, fear, and _ indecisions 
which so often hamper proper con- 
trol. And, finally, at the end of the 
first year should measure up to this 
standard which he has helped to 
formulate and which the class has 
accepted as being legitimate. Qual- 
ity involves all those factors which 
go to make usable or mailable copy: 
accuracy, neatness, proper placement, 
correct use of shift key, the ability 
to make good erasures, rhythm—all 
of which are necessary to give that 
appealing touch to the typewritten 
page. 

5. Speed. Although basic speed 
patterns are emphasized from the 
verv first day, nevertheless, speed is 
here placed near the end in this list 
of objectives. Without the fore- 
going four objectives a speed build- 
ing program is not likely to succeed. 

To set a definite speed standard for 
beginning typing is a difficult task. 
The war has demonstrated that stu- 
dents can learn to type in far less 
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time than is usually given to the sub- 
ject, particularly if the objective is a 
narrow, manipulative one. It would 
seem, however, that a fair standard 
for beginning typing would be fifty 
words a minute on a five or ten- 
minute test with not more than one 
error per minute. High school stu- 
dents enrolled in intensive summer 
courses, double periods, no outside 
practice, have demonstrated that they 
can achieve the above standard in 
eight weeks. 

6. Performance—the ability to do. 
Producing practical results with the 
typewriter, especially on a produc- 
tion basis, should be reserved as an 
objective of advanced typing. Nev- 
ertheless, by the time students have 
completed the first half of their typ- 
ing program they should be able to 
set up simple letters from printed 
copy, should be able to arrange copy 
attractively on different size forms— 
half sheets, post cards, programs, 
etc., should be able to do some com- 
posing at the machine, should pos- 
sess the ability to write numbers ac- 
curately at a speed approximately 
equal to their typing speed, and 
should be able to do simple tabula- 
tion. This latter factor, according 
to office managers, is the weakest 
link in the typist’s chain of skills. 
The following device is offered as 
an an aid in remedying this defect. 


A Tabulation Number Drill 
with a Standard 


The aim of this drill is to develop 
proficiency in typing numbers in tab- 
ular arrangements. Concommitantly 
it should also build skill in center- 
ing; poise, daring, and independence 
in operation of the machine, which 
attitudes will carry over into more 
advanced tabulation exercises. 

The accompanying drill, which 
might well serve as a warming-up ex- 
ercise, is easily administered and has 
a definite objective—one worth striv- 
ing for, yet within reach of students 
in this group. Minor goals are strewn 


PREPARATION AND 
are brought into view. It is the re- 
search department where a business 
teacher’s work either meets or fails 
to meet the acid test. The business- 
man’s view point is well exemplified 
in the first volume of the American 
Business Education Yearbook. 

It is frequently said, disparagingly, 
that business education is the dump- 
ing ground for low ability students of 
other departments. If that statement 
is true, business educators should feel 
justly proud. In the first place, it 
shows the inadequacy of the present 
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all along the way. The illustration 
given below is a sample of the exer- 
cise as done by a student who ex- 
ceeded the required standard (100) 
by 20 points. One minute is allowed 
to center and type the heading, to 
plan and arrange tab stops. The 
time for the exercise itself is two 
minutes. During this time the stu- 
dent should type up to and including 
100. The line in the drill below in- 
dicates the standard. 


The heading may be varied from 
time to time to read, “Tabu ation 
Drill,’ “Number Drill,” “Beginning 
Typewriting Tabulation Nember 
Drill,” etc. To further introduce 
variety this heading may be set in 
caps or lower case, underscored or 
spaced alternately. A detailed sum- 
mary of the column-center principle 
underlying correct arrangemert of 
columnar typing is given in Ta ula- 
tion Technique.® 


TABULATION NUMBER DRILL 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 rd 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 sl 32 3 34 35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 4 45 
46 47 48 49 50 51 §2 53 54 
55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 
64 65 66 67 68 69 70 (ps 72 
73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 8] 
&2 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 
91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 

Standard required for beginning typewriting 
100 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 
109 110 111 112 113 114 115 116 117 
113 119 120 


The teacher may require the above 
drill to be typed without an error, or 
she may allow neat erasures. The 
two-minute time limit would of 
course still stand. 

A large facsimile of the above drill 
ranging from 1 to about 150 could 
be placed on the bulletin board. A 
slip of paper with the name of the 
student could then be thumbtacked 
over the figure representing the great- 
est proficiency obtained—the familiar 
bull’s-eye or target device. Or, the 
various class rolls may be posted with 
a figure after each name indicating 
the best achievement to date. 

The above drill consists of nine 
columns with eight spaces between 
each tab stop. When writing the 
first line, students should space once 
in order to properly align the digits. 
After reaching 100, they will back- 
space once. 


An honor roll may be posted of all 
those who have reached the “100 
line.” Should students become very 
proficient in this drill and seek fur- 
ther fields to conquer before attempt- 
ing advanced tabulations, the teacher 
might substitute “1900, 1901, 1902” 
etc., instead of the “1, 2, 3” given 
above. 

Five minutes a day, two or three 
days a week, devoted to this drill 
will lay a foundation upon which 
most of the number work of ad- 
vanced typing can readily be built. 
In like manner, by means of appro- 
priate devices, the various sub-stand- 
ards which go to make up the 
complete set of beginning typing 
objectives may be achieved. 





®’ Bernhard Bargen, Tabulation Technique. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, 1943. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH— (Continued from page 13) 


liberal arts and non-vocational train- 
ing to meet the needs of all the peo- 
ple in a democratic country. They 
single out only the gifted, and in the 
end, many of these chosen few come 
back into business training to fit 
themselves for a job. 

There is a place for everyone in a 
democracy, regardless of his ability. 
Just training people to think demo- 
cratically is not enough. They have 
to be given a means of earning a liv- 
ing and living democratically. Busi- 
ness teachers are in a unique position 
in that they have the one thing every- 


one wants; the training necessary to 
get a job. Varying abilities are as 
necessary in a society as the society 
itself. Certain routine jobs require 
an individual who is adapted to that 
work just as high-power jobs need 
high-tension people. That business 
offers an opportunity for both of 
these types to share in the functions 
of democracy is praiseworthy. It is 
stimulating and challenging to be able 
to contribute so much that is worth- 
while to the practical side of educa- 
tion. 
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Hartley, William M., Selected Films for 
American History and Problems. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940, pp. 
275. 

Discussion of film use in social studies 
classes. Summary and evaluations of films. 

pp. 67-247. 


Hoban, Charles F., Jr., Focus on Learning. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1942. pp. xiii 172. 

A report on the extensive activities of 
the Motion Piéture Project of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 


Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and 
Zisman, S. B., Visualizing the Curricu- 
lum, New York: The Cordon Co., 1937. 
pp. 300. 


Reasons for visual aids in teaching— 
school journey objects and models, mu- 
seum still pictures—visual aids program. 


Hoffman, Harry, Centralized Visual Aid 
Program in Haaren High School. New 
York City: Unpublished term paper. 
New York University. 

Excellent report on administration of 
visual instruction in a large high school. 


Hollis, A. P., A Score Card for Judging 
Values of Informational Pictures. Mo- 
tion Pictures for Instruction, New 
York: Century Company. pp. 197-207. 
Criteria for judging educational worth 
of motion pictures. 


Hookey, G. Elwood, A Visual Education 
Experiment in Adjusting and Closing 
the Ledger. Balance Sheet, 22: 306-7. 
March 1941. 

Adaptation of lantern slide technique to 
the teaching of ledger closing. 

How To Use Training Films, Air Forces 
Manual No. 13. Prepared by Training 
Aids Division, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of the Air Staff, Training Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, One Park 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 16. 


_ Detailed direction for film utilization 
in each of the three main phases of teach- 
ing: preparation, presentation, and utiliza- 
tion. Not available. 
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The following bibliography is continued from the December, 1944 
and January, 1945 issues of The Journal. i 
lished bibliography dealing with visual aids in business education. 
a time when interest in visual aids is greatly increasing it will serve 
readers as a guide to the background literature in the field and to most 
of the published articles dealing specifically with business education. 
Its scope indicates that a ee large number of individual 
teachers have been thinking about probl 
education over a fairly long period of time. 
advances will come through more formally organized methods of 
teacher-training and group research. 


It is the first extensive wt 
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ems of visualizing business 
It implies that the next 
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Can Help Them Pass! 
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1 he ABILITY to get along with others is an ll 
important requirement in business—often their ec 
the test of an employee’s chances for success. than 1s 
. : : . : annua! 
And it will become increasingly so when Vic- Congres 
tory again livens competition for jobs. ea 
Students who understand the need for such Studeba 
personal grooming essentials as the daily- ga 
bath-plus-deodorant will be doubly ready to be conc 
meet success half-way. They know perspira- seconda 
tion odor is a fault no one excuses. They - th 
realize that while their bath washes away past services 
perspiration, it takes a good deodorant to pre- F ey 
vent risk of underarm odor through the long tituent 
working day. Agency, 
tional i 
Our visual aids can help you, as they do so ously 
many commercial teachers. Don’t miss our Sod : 
attractive new “Grooming for the Job” charts another 
in color. They catch the eye with their smart, cational 
carefully groomed figures of a man and a girl oy Ms 
—and speak volumes in their brief messages. points o 
These charts are yours for the asking — also eg 
other material described in the coupon, Send cational 
in the coupon today! a 
Mr. 
2A resent 
i an RN Thousands of business men and women now use numb 
mv . Mum to safeguard their bath- freshness. Winter or ee 
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4 af summer, Mum is safe, sure. Prevents underarm grouping 
meal ¥ ’ . . es i 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION REORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


A reorganization of the United States 
Office of Education that would enable it 
to serve the States in the development of 
their educational systems more effectively 
than is now possible was proposed in the 
annual report that was transmitted to the 
Congress recently by Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt. 

The plan, recommended by John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 
provides for the establishing of eight divi- 
sions. These divisions, respectively, would 
be concerned with elementary education, 
secondary education, vocational education, 
higher education, school administration, in- 
ternational educational relations, auxiliary 
services and central office services. 

As now organized, Mr. Studebaker ex- 
plained, the Office of Education, a con- 
stituent unit of the Federal Security 
Agency, cannot give the states and educa- 
tional institutions the help they continu- 


ously request. The Office does have a 
small division for higher education, one 


which deals with vocational education, and 
another concerned with international edu- 
cational relations. But there are no divi- 
sions primarily concerned with elementary 
and high school education. The report 
points out that at present there is only one 
specialist for high school education in the 
Office “even though the outstanding edu- 
cational development of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the growth of American 
secondary education.” 

Mr. Studebaker said that while the 
present organization has been modified in 
anumber of respects in recent years and 
adjusted to meet emergency needs, it never- 
theless is still largely based on traditional 
groupings of personnel and_ functions, 
rather than on sound principles of efficient 
organization, which can be applied “only 
by a thorough-going reorganization.” 

“The Office of Education should be re- 
organized and strengthened,” said Commis- 
sioner Studebaker in his report, “so that it 
may give nationa! leadership and assistance 
to the educational systems and institutions 
of the several states in meeting the long- 
term educational demands of the post-war 
period.” 

Endorsing the Commissioner’s 
mendation, Mr. McNutt said he sees this 
reorganization as a means of providing 
assistance to the states and educational in- 
stitutions in meeting the difficult problems 
that confront education in the years imme- 


recom- 


diately ahead. He pointed out that among 
these problems, the educational needs of 


veterans will be of paramount importance. 

The proposed plan, Mr. McNutt said, 
is in line with the recommendation made 
vy the President in his budget message 
that the basic structure of the Office of 
Education be changed to facilitate service 
to the states in the development of more 
adequate educational programs “with 
proper emphasis on all the various aspects 
of education.” 

Mr. McNutt explained that the Office 
of Education, established 77 years ago, has 
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not kept pace with the growing demands 
for services. “It has become clear,” he 
said, “that the existing understaffed or- 
ganization of the Office cannot possibly 
provide the services which educational sys- 


tems and institutions in the states have 
the right to expect of such a Federal 
agency. 


“The proposed reorganization,” he con- 
tinued, “would carry out recommendations 
repeatedly made by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and numerous other national and 
state organizations including those repre- 
senting elementary and high school prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers.” 

Mr. Studebaker explained that the adop- 
tion of the plan for reorganization of the 
Office will safeguard the principle of state 
administration of education. He said the 
proposal throughout clearly supports the 
generally-accepted policy of state educa- 
tional control. 

“Although the U. S. Office of Education 
should not be permitted to interfere with 
the control and administration of education 
by the several states,” the Commissioner 
said in his report, “it can, if properly or- 
ganized and maintained with sufficient staff, 
greatly facilitate their educational work. 
For many years, the Office of Education 





WASHINGTON HOSPITALITY 


Business educators who may be pass- 
ing through Washington, D. C. or who 
are in the Capital for a few days are 
invited to have dinner with as many of 
the business educators now in Wash- 
ington as can get together. Call Dr. 
Frank Dame, of the District Public 
Schools (National 6000—then ask for 
Roosevelt High School—then for Dr. 
Dame). Among the many business 
teachers now in Washington are: Lts. 
Barber, Bowman, Ettinger, Olsen, and 
Lt. Comdr. Dvorak of the Navy; Lt. 
Col. Brown, Majors Breuckmann and 
Daniels of the Army; B. Frank Kyker 
and his staff Messrs. Haas, Humphrey, 
Pope, Rickert, and Shaw, of the Office 
of Education; Frank Dame and Irene 
Hypps, Supervisors of Business Educa- 
tion in the D. C. Schools; McKee Fisk 
and Robert Slaughter of the Veteran’s 
Administration; Maye Hylton and 
George White of Army Service Forces 
Headquarters; Marion M. Lamb and 
Herbert A. Tonne of the Civil Service 
Commission; Arthur Patrick of the 
University of Maryland; Ralph Row- 
land and Katherine Wilkey of the State 
Department; Lewis Toll of W. P. a. 
and Dorothy Veon of George Wash- 
ington University. 

Other Washington teachers who may 
wish to participate in get togethers to 
welcome business teachers visiting 
Washington should notify Dr. Dame. 





has conducted research, carried on studies, 
made surveys and investigations, published 
reports and otherwise sought to dissemi- 
nate its findings in order to help the people 
of the states to improve their systems of 
education. It has issued numerous bulle- 
tins and other publications dealing with a 
variety of educational problems. It has 
helped to secure a more general appreci- 
ation of education’s importance to the na- 
tional welfare, and it has been instrumen- 
tal to some extent in bringing about grad- 
ual improvement in educational programs 
and practices. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that its influence has been alto- 
gether inadequate and its work extremely 
limited when measured against the need for 
educational leadership in a great Nation. 

“Unless it was expected that the U. S. 
Office of Education would have some de- 
gree of influence in aiding the people of 
the United States in the ‘establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems’ and 
in the promotion and improvement of edu- 
cation throughout the country, it seems 
unlikely that the Congress would have es- 
tablished such an Office in the first place; 
or, having established it and given it pow- 
ers largely advisory and hortatory, would 
have continued to vote appropriations for 
its work throughout more than three- 
quarters of a century. The whole history 
of the U. S. Office of Education demon- 
strates that it is perfectly possible for the 
Federal Government to exert a wholesome 
influence on educational development in 
this country without in any way interfer- 
ing with the control of the schools by the 
people themselves acting through their 
state and local governments or boards of 
trustees.” 

a 
DRIVE INCREASES ENROLLMENTS 


The national go-to-school drive has 
checked the downward trend in high school 
enrollment and in many cases has resulted 
in the first attendance increases since 1939, 
according to an announcement by the 
United States Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor. School officials submitting statistics 
were unanimous in their belief that the 
drive was responsible for the improvement 
in school attendance. 

Among cities reporting an increase in 
enrollment last fall are: Atlanta, Georgia, 
about 500 more students in high schools; 
Dallas, Texas, 255 more pupils in senior 
high schools; Washington, D. C., 516 
above last fall’s figure; Wéilmington, 
Delaware, am increase of 99 students, or 
3.3. per cent; Detroit, Michigan, several 
hundred more students, this being the first 
rise in high school attendance since 1939. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


In January there was issued the first 
number of a new semi- monthly publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education, titled 
Higher Education. This constitutes a me- 
dium of communication on higher educa- 
tion between the U. S. Office of Education 
and the colleges, universities, higher edu- 
cation associations, and persons concerned 
with this field of educational service. 

Higher Education will include informa- 
tion concerning Federal activities related 
to higher education, reports of statistical 
and other studies of higher education made 
by staff members of the Office, materials 
from the colleges and universities and 
from educational organizations, and an- 
nouncements of new publications related 
to higher education. 
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—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 







Business Schools 





a, Oklahoma 


Draughon’s Business College, Tuls 
——_— 
Hagerstown, 


Hanerstown Business College, 
Md. 


Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N. ¥. 
¢ Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Greg 
Bell les Commercial College. West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


estern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 


Northw 
Boston & Somerville, 


The Fisher School, 
Massachusetts 
rd Business School, Dallas, Texas 


of Commerce, Lincoin, Neb. 
Commerce, Kansas 


Rutherfo 
Lincoln School 


Kansas City College of 
City, Missouri 


Barnes School © 

Kinman's Business Institute, 
Behnke- Walker Business Coltege, 
Oregon 


f Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Portland, 


Angeles, Cal. 


Mac Kay Business College, Los 
Maine 


Caston Business College, Portland, 


High Schools 


Berkeley, Cafiforn ia 


Berkeley High School, 
Holtywood 


Hollywood Evening High School, 


California 

Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

General Evening High School, Bridgeport. 
Connecticut 

Commercial Evening High School, New 
Haven, Connecticu 

Vocational Schools. Savannah, Augusta, 

Georgia 


Albany and Macon, 
Morrisville-Eaton Central Schoo 
New York 
McKeesport High School, 
Granite Falls High School, 
Washington 
High School, Mineral Pol 
Jefferson Sehool District, Jefferson, 
—and many others 


1, Morrisville, 


McKeesport, Pa. 
Granite Falls, 


nt, Wisconsin 
Pa 


\ 


YO 


WAN 

















See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today's most enthusiasti 
astic THOMAS boosters tell 
ane eee frankly skeptical. They simply wondered “ad : Pra: 
pci em could accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
anne sige oti z this modern system. Skepticism 
usiasm when the skepti “age 
test: They examined the system gaa made this simple 


wane : a for you to examine the THOMAS system. We 
sted soot i teacher-training course that provides 
“i veh : : “ way for you to see for yourself why this 
mesg : a and is so far ahead of any other shorthand 
nthe “9 nd there is no charge or obligation to you 
rt e materials. You work out a few interesti , 

rcises and tests to submit to us for correction a 


Pee eur tig gag us your name, address, and school 
i r with a note to thi . 

teacher-training course in THOMAS NATURAL SHORT. 
HAND.” Write us today. SHORT- 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


eae Mol aan ee 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 


and SAYS 





NDUSTRY is vitally interested in the 
school systems, both private and public, 
as we realize the students of today are the 
businessmen and industrialists of tomorrow. 
Private business schools are an old insti- 
tution in our educational system and today 
they have unlimited opportunities to prop- 
erly train, counsel, and guide their students 
so that when these students, take their 
place in business and industry they will be 
Ger qualified and suited to carry on their 
work. To these opportunities, however, 
are attached certain obligations. 


Opportunities 
Cooperation with high schools 


No program can be complete unless it 
includes a healthy cooperative spirit be- 
tween your school and the high school prin- 
cipals and high school commercial teachers. 
These people should know about the type 
of courses you have available’so that they 
can recommend your school to their gradu- 
In addition to your contacts with the 


ates. 
above, you should also know and be known 
by the life advisement counselors in the 


high schools. It is my opinion that the 
life advisement counselors have the most 
important job in high schools. 

In some cases business and_ industrial 
contacts are not available to all advisement 
counselors. In Milwaukee we have a 
Senior High School Life Advisement 
Council and this group invites speakers 
from business to tell of their needs for 
commercial students. In some cases this 
contact can be made in a less formal man- 
ner, but the contact must be made so that 
the students will learn of the actual needs 
for graduates with various types of train- 
ing, 

Some high schools have adopted scientific 
testing methods that will help the counsel- 
ors guide pupils to the profession in which 
they will have the best possibility of job 
success. All of the people entering mili- 
tary service are given tests. In fact, test- 
ing started in the Army during the last 
war. Many of the colleges have had years 
of experience with tests and the managers 
of commercial schools should be able to 
assist the high school staffs in conducting 
these tests. By showing a real interest in 
the high school testing programs and by 
keeping the high schools advised of the 
results of your own and other testing pro- 
grams, a real cooperative spirit can be 
built up between your school and the high 
schools. In addition to intelligence tests, 
many of the schools are now conducting 
tests indicating aptitude and personal 
interest. 

Many of the universities have inaugu- 
tated very comprehensive testing progranis 
and it is a fact that many tests now in use 
are valid. More of this type of work is 
needed. If a test indicates a keen inter- 
est in scientific, artistic, literary or musical 
work, that student should be counseled to 
train in that area of work. Counselors 
should be trained so that they can give 
the proper counsel to the students who have 
taken the various tests. It is true that a 
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person can make good in a chosen field, 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


by J. 1. ONARHEIM 


Supervisor of Employment 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Mr. Onarheim, whose article on “Bus- 
iness and Education” was published in 
the January issue of the Journal, recog- 
nizes the important place of the private 
business school in training for business 
and industry. The following article, 
which is the substance of his comments 
to the Central Commercial Teachers 
Association meeting in Des Moines, 
Iowa, some time ago, is really a sequel 
to his article so recently published by 
us.—Editor. 





although tests may not indicate an interest 
in that field. If that person had spegialized 
in a field in which his interest was greater, 
he might possibly have made greater prog- 
ress. Tests are now available which indi- 
cate certain types of clerical ability. 

Tests by themselves can do nothing to 
improve the job placement. The employ- 
ment counselors should have a complete 
knowledge of the tests that are made in 
order that they can refer the applicant to 
the proper job. This proper placement will 
be to the advantage of the applicant and 
employer. Every counselor should be 
acquainted with test information as it has 
been developed by some of our outstand- 
ing colleges and universities. Interviews 
and tests in the senior high school year 
will indicate which students ought to be 
encouraged to go on with their educations 
in commercial schools. In fact, these tests 
should indicate to some degree the areas 
of training that would be highly desirable 
for each individual student. 

You would not be making the most of 
your opportunity for good relations be- 
tween high schools and your school if you 
did not keep the schools constantly ad- 
vised of the job success of their graduates 
after they have graduated from your school. 
This is a splendid opportunity to sell the 
high schools on the advantage of com- 
mercial school educations beyond the high 
school level. 


Establish definite polictes 

Every commercial school manager should 
be very familiar with the standardized 
interview form. The person who ego 
the interview should be trained in inter- 
viewing techniques in order to 4 a thor- 
ough job of interviewing. 

Before the interview is conducted you 
would do well to have complete informa- 
tion on test results and all of the final 
grades of the student while in high school. 

Dr. Gordon Watkins, of the University 
of California in Los Angeles, recently 
suggested that colleges adopt the follow- 
ing programs: 

(1) More skillful system of selection, 
direction and placement. 


PRIVATE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES AND 
OBLIGATIONS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


(2) Use valid ability, aptitude, interest 
and achievement tests. 

(3) Establish efficient counseling and 
guidance agencies to aid in placement. 

(4) Adopt a follow-up system to check 
the effectiveness of your educational system. 

In addition, he said that this plan must 
be followed if we are to graduate students 
with competence, integrity, responsibility 
and creative energy. 

We should also arrange for part-time 
work for students that will enable them to 
gain some actual experience that will indi- 
cate to the student the exact type of train- 
ing that they should seek and, finally, 
establish a sound public relations program 
including a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of all business and industry 
in your area. 


Obligations 
Morale 

All of the teachers on your staff should 
realize the importance of student morale. 
When morale is low, business has a large 
turnover. This must also be true in your 
commercial schools and you can ill afford 
a high turnover. This not only affects 
your immediate income but it also will give 
your school a-poor-reputation in the com- 
munity. 

You can help build morale by telling your 
present.students of -the job success of 
former students. They should be told the 
actual reason for this job success so that 
they, in turn, can carefully study the 
factors that influence job success. 


Counsel students on tmportance of char- 
acter and personality 


A study of the people who have made a 
success in life will always reveal certain 
factors that have contributed to their suc- 
cess. If you question business leaders on 
the factors that are most important to 
business success you will find some or all 
of the following factors. These factors 
should be constantly pointed out to the 
students by teachers, counselors and 
parents : 

(1) A person cannot be strccessful unless 
he is liked by people. He cannot be liked 
by people unless he, in turn, enjoys being 
with people and has a genuine interest in 
the well-being of his fellowmen. 

(2) We should attempt to instill in the 
minds of every student a certain self- 
confidence in his own ability. We mrct 
stress, however, that no one should be 
over-confident for then his fellow workers 
will classify him as a conceited individual. 

(3) We should teach every student to 
be morally honest. 

(4) He must 
expects credit 
must also take 
things go wrong. 

(5) We must develop in every student 
in school a good sense of humor. No one 
has ever had everything develop as planned. 
When the student realizes this and de- 
velops a cheerful outlook it will help him 
tremendously in overcoming the hurdles 
in life. 


also realize that if he 
for work well done he 
the responsibility when 
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Parents and teachers have noticed a 
tremendous difference in the outlook on 
the part of many male students, especially 
the seniors in high schools. Most of the 
boys realize that they will soon enter mili- 
tary service and, consequently, have lost 
interest in school work. They should 
realize, however, that the training they 
receive in school will help them secure 
better assignments in the Army or the 
Navy and will be absolutely necessary to 
success in the postwar period. The boys 
and girls have the same impatience when 
they are employed in business. They think 
they should progress more rapidly to bet- 
ter jobs. We frequently hear young men 
and women that have been in business a 
year or two express their dissatisfaction 
that they are still in the same job. They 
don’t realize that their superior has prob- 
ably spent 10 or 20 years progressing to 
his present status. 


Stress the importance of scholarship and 
diligent effort 

Many high school students do not realize 
the importance of developing good study 
habits. This is important not only for the 
knowledge gained while in school but also 
for the development of the study habit. 
No person has ever learned everything he 
needed for any vocation while in school, 
but having developed good study habits he 
is able to gain further knowledge about 
his chosen work. 

The students should realize that before 
they can make progress to better jobs in 
business they must earn more than they are 
paid for. Some students have the mistaken 
opinion that as soon as they are paid 
more money they will try to earn it. 

The thinking habit is probably the most 
desirable characteristic built up in the 
school. The student fails to realize that 
in every problem in business he must think 
through every possibility of each problem. 

Each student should learn to express his 
thoughts verbally and on paper. The per- 
son who can express himself clearly and 
forcefully in conferences or in public 
gatherings has a distinct advantage. Simi- 
larly, written reports to supervisors must 
be clearly and concisely written if they are 
to be effective. 

When a supervisor gives instructions to 
an employe he must learn .to follow those 
instructions in detail. The supervisor may 
know the importance of all details of any 
assignment and he will expect that his 
instructions be followed to the letter. 

The student should also be told to con- 
centrate his efforts on worth-while things. 
Think about the important things that 
have a bearing on the assignment. 


Steps to be taken by business 


When part-time or summer employment 
is provided for commercial school teach- 
ers and counselors, they will have a better 
knowledge of the requirements of business. 
This will enable the school staff to do a 
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better job of teaching anu counseling, for 
they will better know the requirements of 
each job. 

Business should provide 
counselors with the information that will 
aid them in their counseling work. Unless 
the staff have had an 
opportunity of knowing about the actual 
requirements of business, they cannot do 


teachers and 


school members 


their jobs properly. 

Business should secure the commercial 
school record of every new employe so that 
a better job can be done of placement. 
This record should contain information 
about business training and part-time work 
experience. 

We have had good experience with the 
cooperative plan of education for certain 
of our engineers. Our success would point 
to the desirability of establishing coopera- 
tive courses in the commercial schools. In 
peacetime this would be rather difficult be- 
cause of the Child Labor Laws and Indus- 
trial Commission restrictions. However, 
this plan deserves some further thought to 
see if some satisfactory plan can be 
arranged. 

During the vacation season business 
should provide work for commercial teach- 
ers and counselors as this will give them 
a better understanding of business require- 
ments. Teachers are available during the 
summer months when we lose the services 
of some of our employes because of vaca- 
tions. The knowledge these teachers 
receive through this work will aid them 
greatly in their teaching and counseling 
work. 


Returning servicemen 

Some of the young men in service to- 
day did not complete their commercial 
school courses before going into service. 
All of them should be encouraged to return 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By Fran Jean Rubarsky 
Ward High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


The apostrophe, period, quotation 
mark, and ‘‘m’’ were used to exe- 
cute this portrait of the Father of 
Our Country. Always a popular sub- 
ject for art-typists, very few can 
catch the expression as well as Miss 
Rubarsky has done. 


This is one of the medal winning 
entries submitted in the Sixth An- 
nual International Artistic Typing 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 





to the schools to finish their high school 
work. - 

Because of the special technical + ining 
received in service it would be de-irable 
to recommend additional training in vyoca. 
tional schools so that these people : an go 
into the various trades as specialists. Some 
of the returning service personnel «)houylj 
be encouraged to continue their stucies jp 
private business schools, vocational s ools, 
and college. Interest, aptitude and ‘ntelfj. 
gence test results will do much to help 


business counsel returning service prson- 
nel into the most desirable fiel:'s of 
business. 


Conclusion 


Teachers, counselors, and office managers 
should continue to study human_ nature. 
The routine education is not sufficient, ]t 
must be supplemented by proper guidance 
and counseling on the part of the teachers 
in order that each student is trained in the 
lines which will best suit him for his future 
work. Each student or employee is an 
individual, different in many respects from 
others in the group. Because of this dif- 
ference, the same methods of counseling 
will not be effective with all individuals, 
If one method of counseling does not bring 
the desired results, some other method must 
be tried. By watching the results of your 
counseling methods you should secure con- 
siderable satisfactien when you follow 
the job progress of those you have coun- 
seled. The teachers, especially, have a 
golden opportunity of working with these 
young people when they can be easily 
guided and influenced by the proper coun- 
seling technique. 

All associations should afford their mem- 
bers with an opportunity of exchanging 
ideas and comparing notes on successful 
practices. It is only through this exchange 
of ideas that progress can be made in 
developing an educational system which 
will best fit the student for his life’s work. 
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A regional conference on the question 
as to how much school or college credit 
should be given for military service and 
the further question as to how such serv- 
ice can best be measured, was held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on September 25, 
2%, and 27, 1944. This conference was an 
invitational aftair. The New England and 
Middle States were represented by their 
commissioners of education and other edu- 
cational leaders. Outstanding _ national 
educational organizations and bureaus were 
represented. All kinds of education were 
considered, 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation was asked to represent its field at 
this conference and President Puckett 
asked F. Nichols to be the Council’s 
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representative. Mr. Nichols was asked to 
preside at the afternoon session at which 


accreditment at the junior college level 
was discussed. The membership of his 
panel was as follows: Earl B. Webb, 


Supervisor of Distributive Occupations 
Education, Department of Education, Mas- 
sachusetts; Dorothy Bell, President, Brad- 
ford Junior College, President, New Eng- 
land Junior College Council; Lawrence L. 
Bethel, Head, New Haven YMCA Junior 
College, Secretary, New England Junior 
College Council; Chester W. Tudbury, 
Wentworth Institute; Walter L. Hughes, 
Personnel Director, Franklin Technical In- 
stitute; Hiram N. Rasely, Vice-President, 
Burdett College, and President, National 
Council of Business Schools. 

In the belief that the points stressed at 
this session of the conference will be of 
interest to readers of the JouRNAL, a brief 
report of the meeting has been prepared 
from the longer one on file in the Coun- 
cil’s headquarters. 





Summary Report of the Meeting 
Accreditation of military training and 
experience in terms of “credits” or 
“points” may be a difficult task, but ac- 
creditation in terms of what it takes to 
pursue successfully any given program of 
vocational training, and in determining at 
what point in that program a veteran must 
be placed should involve no insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

It should be recognized that credit for 
service experience and training may, and 
should, vary according to the use to be 
made of it, to wit: (a) As a basis for 
further study in the same field of educa- 
tion; (b) as a background for the begin- 
ning ot a new program of training or 
education; (c) as evidence of the com- 
pletion of a portion of a program already 
partially completed at the time of induc- 
tion; or (d) as general education without 
intent to begin or complete any vocational 
training program. 

3. Accreditation must be in terms of oc- 
cupational ability, as well as in terms of 
aptitudes and academic achievement, and 
this fact should be taken into account by 
all who take part in this activity, includ- 
ing the U. S. Office of Education, U. S. 
Veterans Administration, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Associations of Educa- 
tors, National Councils and Committees, 
regularly constituted accrediting agencies, 
State Departments of Education, and other 
agencies represented in this conference. 

4. After lean years from the standpoint 
of enrollments, schools and colleges (pub- 
lic and private) must not be satisfied with 
a defective or inadequate job of evaluation 
of veteran training and experience to get 
students. 






































ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ACCREDITMENT OF MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 


5. Each state, or some federal agency, 
should take steps to see that military 
training and experience are properly evalu- 
ated, and to see to it that not too much 
emphasis is placed on “credits,” “points,” 
or diploma requirements at the tertiary 
level. 

Some degree of uniformity in the ac- 
creditment of military training and experi- 
ence should be striven for among junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and private 
business schools; and to this end a national 
commission of qualified people representing 
the different types of institutions should 
be set up and supported by adequate funds 
for the task in hand. 

7. It may be assumed that each school in 
the tertiary field is equipped to give cer- 
tain kinds of training, that each has set 
up appropriate programs of training, that 
each has admission requirements, that each 
has devices for measuring student prog- 
ress, and that each has functional stand- 
ards that must be met at the conclusion 
of any vocational program. 

8. It may be expected that veteran’s needs 
in terms of training will be best met by 
according them the same treatment as is 
accorded others, with due allowance for 
physical or mental handicaps. 

9. It is essential, for both civilians and 
veterans that flexibility of program shall 
be maintained in these post-high-school in- 
stitutions, flexibility sufficient to enable 
them to accept veterans for training at 
any time and to permit graduation when 
the vocational goal has been achieved. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 


Dr, Cecil Puckett of the University of 
Denver, president of the National Council 
for Business Education, and William H. 
Hansen, of Landers, Frary and Clark, 
Commissioner of Vocational Education of 
The National Office Management Associa- 
tion, make the joint announcement that 
National Clerical Ability Tests will be 
given all over the United States in 1945. 

Short forms of National Clerical Ability 
Tests are prepared for the 1945 program. 
Following the country-wide tests of 1942, 
many educators said they would not have 
time for the usual two and three hour 
tests but urged that shorter ones be pre- 
pared for use during the war years. The 
Joint Committee on Tests, ea gg ye the 

National Council for Business Education 
and the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, has prepared the short forms. 
Tests are being offered in Filing, Machine 
Calculation, Stenography, 300kkeeping, and 
Typing. No test requires more than 30 
minutes. 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


United States. 


No test will serve public and private 
secondary schools and colleges for gradu- 
ation examinations as well as the Na- 
tional Clerical series. A busy teacher will 
benefit by using a test already prepared 
and a correcting service already established 
and trained. Certificates will be given to 
all testees who do work of business office 
grade. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of the Na- 


tional Clerical Ability Tests is derived 
from the breadth of their usage. Those 
tests are given at many centers in the 


Participating schools re- 
ceive a prompt report on norms and 
centiles, and thereby have the only means 
by which they can compare their results 
with re schools. This service 
of the N. C. A. T. enables every school to 
determine if it is maintaining its standards. 
Today a school has no problem in placing 
its commercial graduates; but after peace- 
time conditions have returned, and com- 
petitive employment is again common, the 


schools which have maintained standards 
equal to or better than office requirements 
will have the most gratifying employment 
situation. 

Tests are given in each of five voca- 
tions, Filing, Machine Calculation, Ste- 
nography, Bookkeeping, and Typewriting. 
Each testee will for one dollar get any 
one vocational test plus a test in general 
information and in fundamental knowledge. 
Corrective service is included and certifi- 
cates for testees who do acceptable work. 

In some cities the school department 
pays the cost, in some the local chapter 
of N. O. M. A. pays, in others the school 
runs a money making affair, and in the 
others each testee pays his own fee. 

Plan on an N. C. £ center during 
the week of March 26-31, 1945. A center 
may be conducted for one or any number 
of pupils. Invite your neighboring schools. 
Write for information to H. E. Cowan, 
High Scheol, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the third year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed to the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
Journa for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 


ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

Certified Typists Certificates are avail- 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 
The Bronze Certificate is for students who 
can type 30 words per minute and less than 
40, the Silver Certificate for those who 
can type 40 words per minute and less 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 
words per minute on one of the straight- 


copy tests and who, in addition, have a 
percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 
the production tests. Full particulars are 
included in the manual which accompanies 
the Student’s Typing Tests. 

Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 
Science Research 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

When data are submitted for the awards, 
teachers must certify that the students 


Associates, 


have not practiced on these tests. 


STRAIGHT-COPY TEST 


Volume X, Number 5 February, 1944 














Percentiles Words per Minute 

100 60 
99 35 
98 53 
95 50 
90 48 
80 45 
70 43 
60 41 
50 39 
40 37 
30 35 
20 33 
10 30 
5 28 

2 25 

1 23 
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Summer Session 
July 2 to August 10 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand 
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Heath Leaders in 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION 
Esta Ross Stuart 
Complete and Two-Book Editions 
Teachers Manuals and Workbooke 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
THIRD EDITION 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 


Selected Forms and Teachers Manual 


Blackstone, Crawford, 


the 


EVERYDAY LAW 
Bliss & Rowe 
MEANINGFUL ACTIVITY IN EverYpAY LAW 
Teachers Manual 


CORRELATED DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 
Teachers Manual 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, Revised Ed. 


Kanzer & Schaaf 
Teachers Manual 


Grinnell 


For descriptions of these and other books in the business field, send for your free copy of 


Heath Vocational and Business Books 


* 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta 


+ e 
Business Field 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 


Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 
Teachers Manual 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Davey, Smith, Myers 


San Francisco 
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Dallas London 
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RECENT CHANGES 












































The appointment of Berenice Dowdle 
5 office manager of the administrative 
fices of the Battle Creek (Michigan) 
ublic schools was recently announced. 
she is a2 former business teacher in the 
chools of that city and is past presi- 
lent of the Michigan State Commercial 
‘eachers Association. 


Mrs. Hazel Gunther is the office 
raining co-ordinator at Saginaw (Mich- 
gan) High School this year. Miss 
urch, last year’s co-ordinator is now 
ith the personnel division of Chrysler 
orporation in Detroit. 


The director of the newly organized 
ivision of Educational Guidance of 
e State Department of Public Instruc- 
jon of New Jersey is Charles W. Ham- 
mn. Mr. Hamilton has been director 
f business education for the State of 
ew Jersey for the past eight years and 
fore accepting that position was prin- 
ipl of Alexander Hamilton Junior 
igh School in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Dorothy M. Johnson, associate editor 
if the Business Education World for a 
umber of years, and widely known for 
her short stories in the Saturday Evening 
ost, has become managing editor of 
The Woman, a magazine for women read- 
Ts, 


————FEWER RULES...FEWER EXCEPTIONS 


Dewey Script Shorthand . . . the modern efficient shorthand system design- 
ed primarily for normal business usage . . . casts aside the complexities 
required only at reporting levels. It is easier to teach... easier to learn... 


Mrs. Bessie T. Macormack has been 
appointed instructor of merchandising 
in the School of Business, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York. Mrs. Macor- 
mack is a graduate of the College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, and has had wide ex- 
perience as a designer and stylist. Be- 
fore entering the fashion field, Mrs. 
Macormack taught in the Orange Vo- 
cational School for Girls, Orange, New 
Jersey, and the Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, New York City. 


Ruth Oligney, a teacher’ of advanced 
shorthand, geography and typewriting 
for the last two years in Alpena (Mich- 
igan) High School, is now serving with 
the WAVES. She has been in training 
at Hunter College and at the Yeoman 
Naval Training School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Franklin Ryan, former coordinator of 
office training in Farmington, Michigan, 
has been selected as coordinator of the 
cooperative business training program 
in Allegan’ (Michigan) High School. 


Mildred L. Ringle is a commercial 
teacher at Stanton, Michigan. Miss 
Ringle is the daughter of Guy H. 


easier to write ... easier to read. 


It has only 216 wordsigns, each explicit and unmistakable. It has only 40 af- 
fix signs—16 prefixes and 24 suffixes. Unencumbered by an array of rules 
and exceptions, it is both simple and accurate. Its legibility continues clear, 
regardless of lapses of time; it can be read by any one trained in the system. 


FOR THE STORY OF THE ADVANTAGES 


OF DEWEY SCRIPT SHORTHAND, 
Write for this free booklet 
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Reporting a 3-year study of classroom tests, this 16- 
page Summary of the Shorthand Study presents the 
data which prove the superiority of DEWEY SCRIPT 
SHORTHAND over another well-known system. 
printed without alteration or addition from Volume 28, 
Harvard Studies in Education (317 pages), this Sum- 
mary provides facts of utmost importance to every 
teacher, principal and school executive. 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N Y 


Re- 


Shorthand 


— simpler and more accurate — 


Ringle, president of the Michigan Busi- 
ness Education Association. 


Dr. William Henry Stead, Dean of 
the School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration at Washington University, 
has been appointed director of the In- 
stitute of Research and Training in the 
Social Sciences and chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration 
at Vanderbilt University. He will have 
administrative charge of a South-wide 


program in research in fundamental 
social problems of that area and in 
training of leaders for business and 


public administration. 


John E. Whitcraft has resigned his 
position as chairman of the Department 
of Business and Secretarial Studies at 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York, 
to —— the post of Associate Educa- 


tion Supervisor (Business Education) 
in the New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany. This is a new Civil 


Service position, and Mr. Whitcraft will 
serve as associate supervisor under the 
direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education. Be- 
fore going to Alfred University in 1939 
Mr. Whitcraft was vice chairman of the 
commerce department of Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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An Ideal 


Combination 
for that 


Medical Secretary 
Course 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRETARY 


By MIRIAM BREDOW, Dean of Women, Eastern 
School for Physicians’ Aides. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications in Business Education. 253 pages, 
$2.25 


Designed to serve as a reference for medical 
secretaries already employed and as a text for 
students training to be medical assistants or 
medical stenographers. Presents information on 
all aspects of medical office routine, such as 
making appointments, interviewing new pa- 
tients, how to write out case histories, how to 
keep patients’ accounts, etc. The various 
medical specialties are discussed, clinical pro- 
cedures are dealt with, 2000 medical terms are 
defined, and there is a chapter on the prepara- 
tion of scientific papers. 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SECRETARY 


By QUEENA HAZELTON. The Technical Sec- 
retary Series. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Business Education. 358 pages, $2.00 


In this book the author familiarizes the student 
with the terminology used in medicine and sur- 
gery. The material is organized as follows: (1) 
Technical previews in Gregg shorthand out- 
lines; (2) Appropriate solid-matter dictation, 
based on the previews; and (3) Complete glos- 
sary of terms. All terms are defined fully and, 
where advisable, are spelled phonetically. Les- 
sons are included in branches of practice, 
specialties of surgery, medico-military terms, 
human anatomy, parts of bones, fractures, 
neural terminology, the vascular system, psy- 
chiatric terms, clinical chemistry, etc. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
"ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and _ writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.40. $8.75 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 4 
betical arrangement. BP} 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 


Price $1.75 postpaid. 





THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me 
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Maukert Heads Pittsburgh Kiwanis 


Karl M. Maukert, vice president-princi- 
nal of Duffs-Iron City College, was re- 
ently installed as president of the Kiwanis 
ub of Pittsburgh. Joining the club in 
1936 he has been active in committee serv- 
ice and has served successively as secre- 


ary, vice-president, and now as chief exec- . 


tive of the club. 
Mr. Maukert was treasurer of the Na- 
ional [;:usiness Teachers Association for a 
umber of years until he resigned in 1943. 
He is a past-president of the Tri-State 
ommercial Education Association and 
urrently president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Private Business Schools 
bnd a member of the Board of Governors 
pf the National Association of Accredited 
‘ommercial Schools. He is chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 
@ 


Dr. Glocker Elected President of 
Southern Economic Association 


The election of Dr. Theodore W. 
locker to the presidency of the Southern 
Economic Association was recently an- 
ounced. Dr. Glocker is director of the 
School of Business Administration of the 
niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville, and 
as been associated with that university 
kince 1913. 

2 
Business Teachers! 
ooperate with NOMA 


Would you like to compare your ad- 
vanced students with national norms in 
fundamentals—spelling, word usage, punc- 
uation, English, arithmetic, and also speed 
gnd accuracy in typing? 
The Columbus Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association is engaged 
ina research project endeavoring to com- 
mare the ability of pre-service business 
trainees with in-service, experienced office 
orkers. Tests under consideration at 
present have to do with spelling, word 
sage, and typewriting. The complete test 
can be given in 30 minutes, and is self- 
administrative. 
If you would like to give this test to 
some of your advanced students, write, 
hairman, Columbus NOMA Research 
Project, Capital University, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. If there is a NOMA Chapter in 
your city, contact that organization. 

e 


A Study of Labeling 


| A study outline on labeling has been 
issued by the National Consumer-Retailer 
ouncil for the use of adult groups and 
tachers of home economics, consumer edu- 
ation and commercial courses. The out- 
line is made up of three units. Unit 1 is 
en introduction to the subject of informa- 
ve labeling; unit 2 takes up the labeling 
ot foods; and unit 3 is devoted to the 
labeling of textiles. Each unit summarizes 
information of value in considering the 
subject, lists additional study aids and 
Suggests questions for discussion. Units 
2 and 3 describe projects which may be 
Carried out by the group or class. 

Single copies of the outline may be ob- 
ained free of charge from the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


TIONFFEBRUARY, 1945 


CONVENTIONS CANCELED 


President Goodfellow of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and 
President Doutt of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, have sent word that the conventions 
of these groups as announced in THE 
JourRNAL have been canceled. The action 
of the Executive Boards of these two as- 
sociations was made necessary because of 
the ruling of James F. Byrnes, Director 
of the War Mobilization Board, and Colo- 
nel J. Monroe Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Under 
this ruling, no conventions will be allowed 
during the present emergency unless they 
contribute directly to the war effort. 

Colonel Johnson has been made chair- 
man of the War Committee on Conven- 
tions. Members of the committee include 
Robert F. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War; Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary 
of the Navy; J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board; and Charles M. 
Hay, Deputy Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

The committee has prepared a form of 
application required of organizations plan- 
ning group meetings to be attended by 
more than fifty persons. Information re- 
quired by the committee includes: Whether 
the planned meeting is a convention, con- 
ference, trade show, or governinent meet- 
ing; the date and location of the proposed 
meeting and name of hotels or other 
facilities that will be used; attendance 
planned; previous frequency of meetings; 
location and attendance of last previous 
meeting; average attendance at similar 
meetings before the war and during the 
war; from what area those attending are 
drawn; what steps have already been taken 
to curtail attendance; why the objectives 
of the meeting cannot be attained through 
“Conventions by Mail”; why a group of 
50 or less to whom powers are delegated 
cannot transact the necessary affairs of 
the organization and in what way and to 
what extent the war effort would suffer if 
meeting were not held. 

It has been explained by the committee 
that the general exemption from the need 
for applying for special permits for meet- 
ings of less than fifty does not mean that 
the committee approves the holding of such 
meetings. It has been emphasized that 
meetings of any size that directly or indi- 
rectly constitute a strain on transportation, 
housing facilities or other critical situ- 
ations should be canceled immediately. 


Transition Opportunities 


The third edition of Postwar Plunning 
Now has been published recently under the 
title, Transition Opportunities. It is a 20- 
page digest of 195 postwar reports on in- 
dustry trends, new products and services, 
and trade potentialities after the war. The 
price is 25c and the booklet can be pur- 
chased from The Journal of Commerce, 
63 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 

Copies of the first and second editions 
of Postwar Planning Now are still avail- 
able at 25c. 


Wanous Makes ‘‘Time’’ Magazine 


1945, issue of Time 
carries an interesting educational item 
about the work Dr. S. J. Wanous is 
carrying on at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. The item indicates 
that Professor Wanous and his colleague, 
Dr. William F. Brown, have been unusually 
successful in dealing with labor relations 
problems in their conduct of War Training 
Program courses at the Douglas Aircraft 
Company at Long Beach. Dr. Wanous 
and his associates seem to have been able 
to carry through their work by emphasiz- 
ing factual material and thus have been 
able to get the good will of both company 
officials and labor officials. Professor 
Wanous is in charge of business teacher 
training at the University of California 
and is well known as the author of several 
widely used texts in business education. 

2 


The January 22, 


Publishers Announce 
Reciprocal Arrangement 


Little, Brown & Company announces 
that it has recently decided to discontinue 
publication of school and college text- 
books, including Atlantic Monthly Press 
textbooks, and has sold to D. C. Heath 
and Company of Boston its active text- 
book list. 

Plans are under discussion between D. 
C. Heath and Company, Little, Brown & 
Company, and the Atlantic Monthly Press 
whereby textbooks issued by D. C. Heath 
and Company, which have trade edition 
possibilities, will be handled in trade edi- 
tions by Little, Brown & Company; trade 
books or manuscripts originating at Little, 
Brown & Company and the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, which have textbook pos- 
sibilities, will be handled in textbook edi- 
tions by D. C. Heath and Company. 

. 


Pen and Pencij Regulation 


It is reported that recent revocation by 
the WPB of its limitation order on the 
production of fountain pens and mechani- 
cal pencils will not mean a large enough 
supply of these much-in-demand products 
to eliminate price pressure. Therefore, the 
OPA has established specific dollar-and- 
cent ceiling prices on all fountain pens 
and pencils shipped by manufacturers on 
and after November 1. Articles shipped 
before that date continued until January 
1945 to be priced at the highest level 
charged by the individual seller in March 


The regulation also requires that foun- 
tain pens and mechanical pencils must be 
imprinted or tagged with the retail ceiling 
price, the brand name, and model number. 
As new models come into production, the 
OPA will set the maximum retail price. 

* 


Consumers’ Guide Index 


The Index for Consumers’ Guide, Vol- 
umes VIII and IX, November 1, 1941, to 
November, 1943, and for the Consumers’ 
News Letter of November, 1942 to Oc- 
tober 1943, has been published by the 
Office of Distribution, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. These ma- 
terials are both in one bulletin. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Announcing 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
THIRD EDITION 


by 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A Text in Social-Economic Education 


Our Business Life, Third Edition, is written in the clear 
and easily-read style of this well-known author. The revision 
of the popular earlier editions was undertaken in order to 
bring up to date such topics as transportation, telephone, 
telegraph, and postal services, social security, keeping our 
money good, and co-operatives. 


Content Organized on Unit Plan 


This book prepares students to understand their place 
in the economic or business world, and presents an effective 
unit plan for teaching economic citizenship, guidance, and 
personal use of the common business services. 


Illustrations 


The number of illustrations of documents and business 
forms remains the same as in earlier editions. The many new 
illustrations carry informative captions that are the basis of 
numerous teaching situations. 

Refresher and Functional Arithmetic 

A section entitled “A Quick Review of Business Arith- 
metic Fundamentals” has been added in order to give practi- 
cal “refresher” help to the students in the functional arithme- 
tic that has characterized the earlier editions of the text — 
exercises that help students solve their consumer and business 
problems. 

Optional Workbook Program 

An optional workbook program has been provided to- 

gether with a teacher’s method book and objective tests. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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PROBLEMS IN RETAIL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, Third Edition, by John W. Win- 
gate, Elmer O. Schaller, and Irving 
Goldenthal; New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 270 pp, Educ. List $1.75. 


For the mastery of mathematics as a 
tool, this revised edition is presented as a 


dising mathematics, planning, and analysis. 
For each type of sample problem pre- 
sented and solved there is included a simi- 
lar one for the student to solve. The book 
covers mathematics of discounts and dat- 
ings, import mathematics, inventories, 
turnover, the operating statement, mark- 
up and mark-down, sales and purchase 
planning, and departmental analysis. 


HUNDRED-PROBLEM ARITHMETIC 
TEST, by Raleigh Schorling, John R. 
Clark, and Mary A. Potter. Specimen 
set, 15c; package of 25 tests of Form 
V or Form W, 90c, 


TEST OF FUNCTIONAL THINKING IN 
MATHEMATICS, by Judson W. Foust 
and Raleigh Schorling. Specimen set, 
15c; package of 25 tests of Form A 
or Form B, $1.25. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: 
World Book Company. 


These two tests are based upon the best 
current theories and practices in the teach- 
‘ng of mathematics. 

The Hundred-Problem Test is a revi- 
on of an earlier test. There are one 
hundred items to test computation achieve- 
ment on levels from the seventh grade up 
through post high school classes. 

The complement to this test is the one 
in functional thinking in mathematics. It 
tests the student’s power to deal with 
mathematical relationships. This standard- 
ized test is suitable for high school and 
college testing. 


CUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN EDUCATION, by Anna Y. Reed, 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 496 pp. $4.75. 


A Guidebook in personnel administra- 
tion based upon Professor Reed’s rich and 
varied background of teaching and guid- 
ance service extending over a period of 
some thirty-five years. 

The beginnings of guidance service are 
described in Part I of this publication. 
The progress that has been made in the 
organization of this service in the schools 
is effectively indicated. The tools of 
guidance are presented in Parts II and 
III. Two kinds of information are needed 
for effective guidance as indicated in these 
sections. Information must be collected 
about the educational and occupational op- 
portunities available in the ever-broaden- 
ig community which the guidance pro- 
gram serves. The individual must be stud- 
ied so that his abilities, aptitudes, and in- 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N, Y. 





terests are known by those who are aiding 
him for good community living. 

The uses to which information can be 
put are described in Part IV—uses in 
group contacts, individual counseling, and 
placement interviews in the schools, and 
in post-school activities of later years. 
Part V deals with the problems of a co- 
ordinated program of guidance through 
effective organization and administration. 

Part VI, Retrospect and Prospect, sum- 
marizes the fundamentals of importance to 
progress and points to further develop- 
ment in the postwar era. 

This textbook will be an inspiration to 
its readers as Professor Reed’s personal 
teaching has been to the many students 
who have had contacts with her in classes. 
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EDUCATION FOR INSTALLMENT BUY- 
ING, by Adrian Rondileay. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 902. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Sr Columbia University, 70 pp. 
1.85 


A study undertaken to develop principles 
and techniques of education for install- 
ment buying. 

Mount Pleasant, Michigan, was the lo- 
cale of this study. The community was 
interviewed by sampling to find out what 
people did, and why, in the matter of in- 
stallment purchases. 

The conclusions are interesting. Many 
interviewees did not know the cash price 
of the articles purchased on installment, 
and had not read or could not understand 
the installment contract. Neither age, sex, 
or amount of education made much dif- 
ference in the knowledge on installment 
buying possessed by these persons. 

The author devotes a chapter in this 
publication to the subject matter of in- 
stallment buying, facts and attitudes, and 
maturity and grade levels—all problems 
of the school in relation to the teaching 
of the subject. He recommends the teach- 
ing of installment buying in consumer 
education subjects and suggests the be- 
ginnings of this teaching at levels as low 
as the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

An installment selling test was con- 
structed and it was given to 129 freshmen 
at the Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation as a check on the conclusions drawn 
from the interviews. The results of the 
test confirmed the findings by interview. 


CONSERVATION OF YOUTH THROUGH 
EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL SERV- 
ICES, by J. B. Edmonson. Second An- 
nual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 23 pp. 50c. 


The annual lectureship of the National 
Council of Delta Pi Epsilon is dedicated 
to the presentation of current topics of 
general interest to business education, 
topics which “point the way to further 
service to youth, to business, and to the 
Nation.” 

This second annual lecture points to the 
problems of youth—his problems in find- 
ing his place in our social and economic 
order, especially when youth comes back 
from the war and directs his efforts 
toward the responsibilities of the peace- 
time economy. The theme of the lecture 
is that an expanding education program 
must fit youth for his place in the pat- 
tern of American living. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTING—Transition 
Problems. 1944 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 
Proceedings of the 25th International 
Cost Conference. NACA, 385 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 220 pp. 


This yearbook presents the addresses 
and the discussion on the subjects of the 
annual conference—termination of war 
contracts, cost accounting in tomorrow’s 
competitive market, and postwar property 
accounting. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN COMMERCE 
PROGRAMS AND EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS IN BUSINESS TEACHER 
TRAINING IN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES, by Mary Margaret Brady. 
Bulletin No. 34, December, 1944, of 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions, Stephen 
J. Turille, Editor. 62 pp. 50c, 


The purposes of this study are (1) to 
review relationships existing between 
schools or departments of business and 
education in regard to the _ business 
teacher-training programs and (2) to 
recommend a procedure in establishing or 
revising a program for the training of 
business teachers. 

A study was made of sixty-nine insti- 
tutions, including universities, colleges, 
and teachers colleges. The present status 
of business teacher-training programs in 
these institutions is analyzed. The types 
of control and the factors dominant in the 
control of business teacher training in 
these schools is also presented. A recom- 
mended plan of organization and adminis- 
tration of the program is outlined. The 
bibliography includes books, _ bulletins, 
handbooks, monographs, periodicals, and 
yearbooks which treat of this subject. 
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There are 33 numbered styles 
of Esterbrook Renew-Points . . . 
33 points designed precisely to 
give the right point for every writ- 
ing job. That’s why Esterbrook 
is called America’s business 





| the finest kind. 


| some old Junior Latin texts. 


| paragraphs are well arranged. 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK" 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PACE 16) 





JUNIOR LATIN TEXTS USED IN TYPING CLASSES 


by Jeanette Derickson 
Oakdale High School 
Oakdale, Nebraska 


Here is a little typewriting device that 


| I think is worth while passing on. If not 


used too often, it is a stimulator for speed- 


| building and a concentration exercise of 


It is especially helpful in 


| toning down any careless typists. 


On our shelves in the bookroom, I found 
The print 


in them is large, and the headings and the 


Similar 


texts are to be found in every school. 


ual, and at about the time when 1 wan 
the students to begin checking for thej 
errors. On this exercise, some of the sty 
dents this year did not find all theig 
errors, but most of them were surprising 
and exactingly accurate. 

This is one of the many devices thal 
1 use to achieve variety in typewriting 
And I believe variety ts essential in building 
up integrated skills in typing. 

Soon after the keyboard is learned, and 


fountain pen. 


We are proud of the popu- 
larity of Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens with the armed 
services. These priority 
orders are taking a 
large portion of our 
entire production. 
We know you will 
understand when 

your favorite point 

is not available. 


THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN CO. 
Camden,N. J. 
Canadian Representative: 
The Brown Bros., 
Ltd., Toronto 


NUMBERED 
POINTS 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 





| a special project. 
| are prepared artistically. I talk about 
| artistry from the very beginning. I do not 


| burden students with it, however. 


| the first lessons in centering headings in 


| the text are presented in the Typing Man- 


it should be learned quickly, I introducg 
material outside the regular text. Then 
when the text is used, the work done i§ 
emphasized from the time angle, rathej 
than just so many budgets handed i 
These devices keep my students aware of 


Booklets are prepared, copying them as 
Covers are made, and 


These 


| booklets are given as an exercise soon after the fact that typing ability cannot be 


measured adequately by the results obtained} 
only from plain copy. 


Just a further suggestion—you may use French or 
Spanish or any other foreign language material to in- 
corporate this type of concentration exercise into typing 
practice.—The Editor. 











ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 20 


1. Thirteen references state that numbers under 100 should be written out; two, 


| numbers under ten should be written out. This point should be an interesting one 
| watch, for both publications using ten as the differential were copyrighted since 1940 


Newspaper and periodical style to be tending toward the latter use, 





2. Of nine authors consulted, all agree that the hyphen is not used with the possessive 
form. 


3. The greatest number of authorities, eight, prefer ‘90 cents.’’ However, five believe 
that ‘‘90¢”’ is acceptable, and four would write ‘‘ninety cents.”’ One suggests that fi 
the number preceding ‘‘cents’’ is composed of one word only, it should be spelled out; 
otherwise the figure should be used. 


4. Seven sources state that fractions are hyphenated unless one element is already 
hyphenated. (‘‘Three-fourths’” but “twenty-one hundredths.’’) Five would not hyphen- 
ate fractions used as nouns but would hyphenate adjectives, (“‘One half of us” but 
‘one-half page advertisements.) Three state that the hyphen should never be used iff 
writing fractions. One ingenious grammarian would hyphenate all fractions except ‘‘oné 
half’? and those used in approximations. (‘‘About one fourth.’’) 


5. In formal writing ‘6 per cent” is preferred by eleven authorities. Four writers accept 
the use of “6%” in informal writing. Two would use “6%” in expressing interest; 
and two would use “6%” when the percentage is reported, (‘‘The difference was .298 
an increase of 6%,” but “There was an increase of 8 per cent.’’) In Government pub- 
lications ‘‘percent’”’ is written as one word. 
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